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FOREWORD 

The Germans, having won " The Battle of 
France," which involved the withdrawal of 
the British Expeditionary Force, with the loss 
of all its equipment, believed that they would 
as swiftly and dramatically win " The Battle 
of Britain,” invading these islands by sea 
and air, while the Italians brought to a swift 
and victorious end " The Battle of Greece," 
besides successfully invading Egypt and gain¬ 
ing control of the Suez Canal, the artery of 
the British Empire. 

The situation has undergone a dramatic 
change which has thrown these plans into 
confusion. 

The silent pressure of sea power, exercised 
by the Royal Navy, is being remorselessly 
exerted against both Germany and Italy. A 
flexible chain of steel stretches from the 
Arctic Regions, down the North Sea, along 
the English Channel and through the whole 
length of the Mediterranean. This blockade 
resembles a tourniquet such as a surgeon 
uses for cutting off the blood-stream from the 
diseased part of the human body on which 
an operation is to be performed. It has a 
length of 4,000 miles and, as new men-of-war 
come from the shipyards to strengthen the 
Royal Navy, it is being drawn tighter with 
each day that passes. 
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10 THE BATTLE OF THE SEAS 

Germany and Italy are thus cut off from 
the markets of the world, with their supplies 
of wheat, maize, rubber, oil, mineral ores and 
other things which are necessary for the 
conduct of war. Both countries are getting 
economically weaker; the more widely they 
distribute their military forces, lengthening 
their lines of communication, and the more 
fieredy they fight to escape their doom, thus 
usin g up their reserves of food, oil and 
munitions, the weaker they must become. 

On the other hand, the Merchant Navy of 
this country, with the aid of the shipping 
of Allied and neutral countries, is bringing 
into our ports, under the protection of the 
Royal Navy, essential cargoes of food and 
raw materials besides supporting the fighting 
services with transports, store ships, oil 
tankers and other auxiliaries. Owing to 
these shipping services, we in this country, 
better fed than any of the peoples on the 
Continent, are getting stronger. We are 
already supreme at sea, we are gaining the 
ascendancy in the air, and, in addition to the 
Home Guard, we have about 3,000,000 men 
in the new Army—which will soon be ready 
for any task at home or overseas. 

Though losses are sustained, the stream of 
merchant ships continues to flow in all the 
seas and oceans of the world without inter¬ 
mission, in spite of the enemy's “Total 
Blockade *' of which boast was made in order 
to impress wavering neutrals. The seamen. 



FOREWORD 


II 


who in past centuries put down piracy, are 
triumphing over the new piracy, carried on 
with the gun of the raider; the stealthy 
torpedo of the U-boat; Hitler’s secret weapon, 
the magnetic mine, strewn in the fairway 
of commerce; and the bombing aeroplane 
swooping out of the skies. 

The officers and men of the Royal Navy 
go to sea with the comforting knowledge 
that they have not only powerful guns, rang¬ 
ing from the 16-in. weapon, with its shell 
of 2,000 lbs., downwards, but, in the case of 
larger men-of-war, armour on the decks and 
sides of the hull, extending below tire water¬ 
line, which is as much as 16 in. thick in 
the case of battleships. Men-of-war are built 
to meet the violence of war. On the other 
hand, the men of the Merchant Navy have 
only a few guns of small calibre with which 
to oppose the attack of the enemy's guns, 
torpedoes or mines, while their ships are con¬ 
structed of thin steel plates. For cargo 
liners and passenger smps (10,000-15,000 
tons) the plating averages only about half 
an inch. The plating of a passenger-cargo 
liner of about 3,000 tons gross is 0*45 in. 
amidships and 0*38 in. at the ends; the 
plating of a passenger liner of about 15,000 
tons gross is 0-62 amidships and 0*48 in. at 
the two ends. 

British merchant seamen, though their 
ships are built to meet the needs of peaceful 
commerce and they themselves are untrained 
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in the arts of war, have had to fight all 
down the centuries against the forces of 
Nature and the stratagems of enemies. But 
the present ordeal transcends in its character 
and in its consequences to mankind, anything 
to which they have been exposed in the past. 
It may more aptly be described as “ The 
Battle of the Seas ” than “ The Battle of the 
Atlantic," since it is being waged in all the 
oceans and seas of the world—in the Mediter¬ 
ranean as well as the Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean. 

This volume records the perfidy of the 
Germans who were solemnly pledged never 
to resort again to the “ sink at sight policy ” 
of the last war—another “ scrap of paper ’’; 
describes the heavy odds against which the 
merchant seamen are fighting; and tells also 
of the heroic manner in which they are 
meeting the enemy's challenge. 

This book is a humble tribute to the skill, 
endurance and courage, even unto death, of 
the fighting merchantmen of stout hearts, who 
bring us the food without which we could not 
live, and the raw materials for munitions 
without which we could not fight, besides 
transporting our military forces overseas and 
keeping them supplied with all they need, 
and carrying the oil fuel without which the 
Royal Navy, the Army and the Royal Air 
Force would be reduced to inactivity. 

Archibald Hm?n. 



CHAPTER I 


THE FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN 

We are witnessing the greatest struggle 
for the mastery of the seas of which 
history holds any record, and the merchant 
seamen are in the forefront of it, hazarding 
their all with fine courage, skill and resource. 
In their frail ships, which were not built for 
the violence of war, they are fighting by 
day and by night for the food without 
which the crowded population of the British 
Isles could not live, and for the raw materials 
from which munitions are made. The odds 
are against them, heavily against them, 
especially at the focal points round our 
shores, what are called the Western Ap¬ 
proaches, where the enemy is using U-boats 
armed with torpedoes and guns, and is 
strewing the fairways with magnetic mines, 
while aeroplanes swoop out of the skies to 
drop bombs. At the same time armed 
raiders roam the more distant seas. 

The fight is far more momentous than 
that which closed with the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada and transcends in its 
gravity the twenty-two years of varying 
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14 THE BATTLE OF THE SEAS 

fortunes and misfortunes which culminated 
in the Battle of Trafalgar. When Nelson 
died in his hour of triumph, this island had 
a population of only 16,000,000 men, women 
and children who lived in comfort mainly 
on what the soil produced. The Empire as 
we know it to-day did not exist. Emigrants 
had settled in Newfoundland as well as on 
the shores of the Hudson Bay ; the British 
flag had been raised in Ontario and Quebec 
and Alberta ; and some families of British 
stock had gone to live in New South Wales. 
Only the foundations of the Empire had 
been laid. 

When the present war opened, the popu¬ 
lation of the British Isles had trebled, 
reaching the figure of 50,000,000, and had 
become dependent for nearly half its food 
and almost all the raw materials needed in 
the factories on overseas supplies. The 
British Empire had grown into the most 
extensive trading community, linked to¬ 
gether by the sea, which has ever been 
known. The Empire may be likened to a 
vast, straggling nervous and venous system, 
having its heart—the Sovereign; its lungs 
—finance; and its brain—the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, the Imperial Economic 
Committee and the Imperial Shipping Com¬ 
mittee, in the British Isles. Its alimentary 
bases are in Canada, Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, South Africa- and India ; the Crown 
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THE FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN 15 

Colonies and Protectorates are its ganglia. 
Through the main arteries flows its life 
blood consisting of cargoes carried in 
merchant ships; the veins can be traced 
upon any chart of the seas and oceans of 
the world. How is its life sustained ? 
Capillaries at the extremities of civilisation 
gather up the raw materials of the nations 
and transmit them in ships to the heart, 
which, having extracted all that is needed 
for the support of the teeming population 
of the British Isles, releases the finished 
manufactures through the main channels 
and branching filaments until they reach 
the furthest recesses of the earth inhabited 
by mankind. The British Empire is, in 
short, a living organism, whose parts are 
economically dependent and its existence 
depends on the two Navies of Supply and 
Defence, 

The sea is our strength in peace, assuring 
to all the peoples of the widely distributed 
Empire the cheapest form of transport— 
far cheaper than road or rail—and is our 
weakness in war, owing to the targets 
which are offered to an enemy on the 
30,000 miles of trade routes—hundreds of 
heavy-laden ships with no defence but 
small guns. 

In the days of piracy, slave-running and 
privateering, merchant seamen had to fight 
for their lives and liberty and for the safety 
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of their ships and the cargoes they carried. 
As a fighter, the merchant seaman, indeed, 
has a longer descent by many centuries 
than the naval seaman, who is trained for 
war and serves in ships which are specially 
designed for war and for no other purpose. 
The Merchant Navy was the mother of the 
Royal Navy, the offspring of its old age. 

There have been trading ships since the 
dawn of history, and most of them were 
armed for self-protection down to the 
Victorian age, when it was believed that 
the millenium was dawning and that sea¬ 
borne commerce would be free from menace. 
So merchant ships were unarmed. The 
man-of-war dates only from the fifteenth 
century when it was found possible to make 
guns of a size and power which could not 
be conveniently carried in trading ships, and 
Henry VII established the Royal Navy. 
Although this country possessed at its 
birth, as it still possesses, the foundations 
of sea power, our forefathers realised that 
the Navy was not the edifice to be erected 
thereon, but the guardian of the edifice 
after it had been erected. 1 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada was 
due less to Queen Elizabeth’s small navy 
than to the merchant seamen who were 
pressed into the national service. It was 

1 The Naval Side of British History, by Sir Geoffrey 
Callender, M.A., F.S.A., Professor of History, Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 
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their victory, a victory that changed the 
current of the history of the world. The 
composition of the fleet that saved this 
country from invasion, the most formid¬ 
able threat of invasion since the Norman 
Conquest, may be cited in support of that 
conclusion :* 


Her Majesty’s Ships 
Merchant Ships under Sir Francis 
Drake 

Merchant Ships paid by the City 
of London: 

For about 8 weeks 
For the whole campaign .. 
Victuallers (merchant ships) 
Coasters (merchant ships) under 
the Lord High Admiral 
Coasters (merchant ships) under 
Lord Henry Seymour .. 
Voluntary Ships (merchant ships) 


Ships. 

Men. 

34 

6,289 

34 

2,394 

8 

530 

10 

221 

15 

810 

20 

99 3 

23 

1,090 

23 

1,044 

167 

i3,37i 


It was only in later centuries that the 
Royal Navy became the main defence of 
this country, and in the interval merchant 
ships were requisitioned for naval service 
when an emergency arose. Gradually two 
separate and distinct classes of vessels were 
evolved, those of the Royal Navy and those 
of the Merchant Navy; the duty of the 
first service, supported by the State, was 

1 The Royal Navy t A History, by W. Laird Clowes. 
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to protect the second service, which was 
provided by private enterprise, and, in time 
of war as of peace, met the needs of the 
island community. But after the merchant 
seamen had ceased to be the main defence 
of the people of the British Isles, an amply 
provisioned fortress down to the industrial 
revolution, they had still to be fighters on 
occasion. 

AN ORDINARY CIVILIAN AT SEA 

When he was Minister of Shipping, the 
Rt. Hon. Ronald Cross, M.P., in paying 
tribute to the courage, endurance and skill 
of the seamen who are in the forefront of 
the present war, remarked that the 
seaman is not trained for war, but is “an 
ordinary civilian carrying on his peace¬ 
time job.” But the seamen who have 
thronged the trade routes of the world in 
past centuries have always been fighters of 
necessity. They have had to carry on a 
never-ending battle against the forces of 
Nature—tempest and fog, uncharted rocks 
and unsuspected currents—as well as 
against the land, stranding being the 
cause of most disasters 1 ; and the peril of 
fire, especially in the era of wooden ships, 
has always threatened them. Moreover, 
down to a hundred years ago—for the last 
pirate was hanged in London as recently 

1 The,Safe Sea, by Sir Westcott ‘bell. 
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as 1841—they had to fight pirates as best 
they could, being liable to be captured and 
sold as slaves. Again, in time of war 
between maritime countries, and notably 
during the Napoleonic Wars and the 
American Civil War, they were compelled 
to play a serious game of hide and seek 
with privateers. 

Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson de¬ 
clared that “ no man will be a sailor who 
has contrivance enough to get himself into 
a jail, for being in a ship is being in jail 
with the chance of being drowned." But 
the calling of the sailor goes back to the 
beginning of things. There was sea before 
there was land. Research has supported the 
sequence of events as given in Genesis. 
" God said let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together in one place and let 
the dry land appear." Salt water covers 
nearly two-thirds of the earth's surface, 
sweeping round innumerable islands and 
separating from each other the five conti¬ 
nents, which again are pierced by great 
rivers, such as the Mississippi, Amazon and 
Nile, each extending from the coast line 
for a distance of three or four thousand 
miles and open to the navigation of large 
ships. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that from 
the earliest age man, a curious, acquisitive 
and adventurous animal, should have taken 
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to the sea. The sailor has been the pioneer 
of trade and civilisation. His business has 
been the exchanging of the goods of one 
country for the goods of another; he has 
also exchanged ideas, and, as seamen have 
belonged to the most progressive races, 
they have spread knowledge to an extent 
which is little appreciated. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that histories have been written by 
landsmen, with little knowledge of the sea 
and its influence on mankind. They have 
described the rise and fall of kings, the 
intrigues of courts, the manoeuvres of poli¬ 
ticians, and the clash of armies and navies, 
but most of them have overlooked the part 
which seamen, and merchant seamen in 
particular, took in opening up the unknown 
places of the world. The world owes an 
unpaid debt of gratitude to the men of the 
sea, usually silent and retiring men, doers 
rather than talkers or writers. 

Recognition has never been paid to the 
early adventurers as the father’s of demo¬ 
cratic thought and action, who risked 
everything in such ships as existed in their 
day—simple rafts, dug-outs made from 
hollowed-out trees, and canoes of skin or 
brushwood, until the rowing boat gave 
place to ships of wood with sails—such as 
were used by the great explorers who, 
making their furrows through the oceans, 
laid the foundations of the world society 
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of to-day, which is now linked together 
and not divided by the seas. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST PIRATES AND 
PRIVATEERS 

Ships loaded with cargoes of great value 
were the obvious objects of attack in the 
lawless ages of the past, and, until navies 
were organised by “ the polite nations,” to 
use Nelson’s phrase, merchant seamen were 
without defence except such as they them¬ 
selves were able to offer. Novelists have 
tricked out the pirate with virtues which 
appeal to the imagination, making him a 
romantic figure, but most pirates were ugly 
customers without bowels of compassion. 
We are familiar with the pirate as portrayed 
by Marryat, Scott, Stevenson, Barrie and 
other writers, but the pirate of fact was 
usually not only daring but crafty, and 
often ruthlessly cruel to those who fell into 
his hands. Seamen proceeding on their 
lawful occasions might at any moment have 
to fight for their own lives, as well as the 
safety of their ships and cargoes. The 
honest merchant seaman was ever in danger 
of being surprised and overcome by these 
highwaymen of the sea. Down to modem 
times most merchant ships consequently 
were armed in order that they might be 
defended against such marauders. Indeed, 
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one of the reasons why the man-of-war— 
that is the ship designed for fighting and 
nothing else—was evolved was that the 
seas might be policed against pirates who 
year by year took heavy toll of ocean-borne 
trade. Only very gradually were such 
gangsters suppressed and law and order 
established. 

When piracy was on the wane, the mer¬ 
chant seaman, with no other ambition than 
to land his cargo safely, was at the mercy 
of the privateer whenever maritime nations 
were at war with each other. The priva¬ 
teer was, in effect, a legalised pirate, who 
was recognised as entitled to prey on any 
ship which might be suspected of succouring 
the enemy. Privateering was one of the 
easy ways in which daring men could make 
easy fortunes ; it was a gentleman’s calling. 
Though originally ordinary merchant ships, 
privateers were better armed than ships 
which were devoted to the carriage of 
goods or passengers. Under the law of 
nations such a ship bearing letters of marque 
could call on the captain to stop his ship, 
which would then be searched; if its papers 
showed that it was engaged in trade with 
the enemy, it would be taken into the 
nearest port as a prize or, if that was in¬ 
convenient, it could be sunk as soon as 
provision had been made for the safety of 
all on board. The captain, of a privateer 
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usually tried to board the merchant ship 
so as to gain the advantage of his larger 
numbers of men who were accustomed to 
the use of arms and keen to secure a prize ; 
the merchant seamen were generally less 
numerous and untrained. 

The courageous spirit in which attacks 
were met by British merchant seamen is 
revealed in the records of scores of actions. 
The Naval Chronicle contains many a tale 
of fine heroism. Here is one which is 
typical. In 1799, the British ship Planter 
was overhauled by a fast sailer. Captain 
John Watts, who was in command of her, 
backed his mainsail and laid by for the 
enemy, all hands giving three cheers. “ We 
found her,” he says, “ to be a privateer of 
twenty-two guns, twelves, nines and sixes, 
with small arms in the tops and full of 
men. We poured in our lagrische, and used 
grapesbot with great success.” The priva¬ 
teer sheered off to repair damage. The 
action recommenced, and was fought with 
great gallantry throughout the afternoon 
till the light waned. Captain Watts added 
in a letter to his owners : “At last he 
found we would not give out, and night 
coming on, sheered on and stood to the 
south-west. Our fire must have done great 
execution. My ship’s company acted with 
a degree of courage which does credit to 
the nag. I cannot help mentioning the 
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good conduct of my passengers during the 
action : Mr. McKennon and Mr. Hodgson, 
with small arms, stood to their quarters 
with a degree of noble spirit; my two lady 
passengers, Mrs. McDowell and Miss Mary 
Hartley, kept conveying the cartridges 
from the magazine to the deck, and were 
very attentive to the wounded, both during 
and after the action, in dressing their 
wounds and administering every comfort 
the ship could afford, in which we were not 
deficient for a merchant ship. When he 
sheered off, we saw him heaving dead bodies 
overboard in abundance. We had four 
killed, eight wounded." The force of the 
Planter was twelve 9-pounders and six 
6-pounders—forty-three men. 

A letter from Barbadoes of December 1st, 
1789, describes an action which was suc¬ 
cessfully fought by the Liverpool ship 
Barton. She was overhauled by a French 
privateer with eighteen guns, 9-pounders 
and 6-pounders, A chase followed, lasting 
two and a half hours. The privateer altered 
her course time and again, in order to 
board, but by their well-directed fire the 
British seamen prevented her from getting 
near enough to effect her purpose. Dis¬ 
mantled in her rigging, the enemy sheered 
off. 

"But having refitted, commenced a second 
attack at noon, with a most sanguinary design 
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of boarding, and notwithstanding the incessant 
cannonading from the ship, ran plump on board, 
and endeavoured to throw her men into her, but 
found her well prepared to receive the enemy, 
the whole of the Barton's crew being assembled on 
the quarterdeck, and headed by their gallant 
commander, who was spiritedly seconded by his 
passengers. An attack, sword in hand, com¬ 
menced, and the enemy were driven back with 
considerable loss, many of them being spiked 
from the netting and shrouds of the ship, while 
by a well-directed fire from the cabin guns, 
numbers were swept from their own deck; and, 
a great part of her rigging being cut away, she 
dropped astern and gave over the contest, amidst 
the victorious huzzahs of the British tars, whose 
bold commander, calling from his quarter-deck, 
defied the vanquished Republicans to return to 
the attack. His passengers bear a proportionate 
share of the honour with the captain.’’ 1 

During the Napoleonic Wars the geo¬ 
graphical position of the French West 
India Islands favoured the operations of 
raiders—converted merchantmen—afford¬ 
ing bases into which prizes could be taken, 
and from which they could sally out 
quickly upon the trade routes, besides 
offering shelter and opportunity for refit¬ 
ting. Around these islands the war on 
commerce was carried on with ever-increas¬ 
ing British losses of cargoes and ships, in 
spite of the fine spirit exhibited by the 
British merchant seamen'. Throughout this 

1 Nav-’ Chron'-U. 
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long struggle the Eastern trade route— 
that to India and China—was also the 
scene of some of the most desperate actions 
in which the merchant seamen had to fight 
against heavy odds. But the greatest 
danger which threatened them was in the 
waters about the British Isles, the focal 
points where most merchant ships were to 
be found. Mahan has drawn a picture of 
the seas at this period, which conveys some 
idea of the ordeal of British merchant 
seamen. 

" Fast frigates and sloops-of-war, with a host of 
smaller vessels, were disseminated over the ocean, 
upon the tracks which commerce follows and to 
which the hostile cruisers were therefore con¬ 
strained. To each was assigned his cruising- 
ground, the distribution being regulated by the 
comparative dangers, and by the necessary ac¬ 
cumulation of merchant shipping in particular 
localities, as in the North Sea, the approach to 
the English Channel and, generally, the centres 
to which the routes of commerce converge. 

"The forces thus specially assigned to patrol 
duty, the ships ‘ on a cruise,’ to use the technical 
expression, were casually increased by the large 
number of vessels going backward aud forward 
between England and their respective stations, 
dispatch boats, ships going in for repairs or re¬ 
turning from them, so that the seas about Europe 
were alive with British cruisers; each one of 
which was wide awake for prizes. 

" To these, again, were added the many priva¬ 
teers, whose cruising-ground was not, indeed, 
assigned by the Government, but which were 
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constrained in their choice by the same conditions 
that dictated at once the course of the trader 
and the lair of the commerce-destroyer. Through 
this cloud of friends and foes, the unprotected 
merchantman had to run the gauntlet, trusting 
to his heels. If he were taken, all, indeed, was 
not lost, for there remained the chance of recapture 
by a friendly cruiser; but in that case the salvage 
made a large deduction from the profits of the 
voyage ." 1 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CONVOY SYSTEM 

It was in such conditions that the convoy 
system, with which seamen have become 
familiar in the present war, as in the later 
stages of the war of 1914-18, was intro¬ 
duced. But many owners preferred to 
take the chance of unprotected sailings, 
in spite of the risk to their crews, since 
convoy meant delay in the assembling of 
ships, while the speed of the fastest craft 
in the motley concourse was brought down 
to that of the slowest. Moreover, the 
arrival of many ships in one port threw 
large cargoes upon the market, thus lower¬ 
ing prices and reducing profits. But the 
heavy losses of ships and seamen owing to 
this practice at length resulted in legisla¬ 
tion which compelled captains to take 
convoy and pay for the protection afforded. 
Insurance rates subsequently fell and there 

1 Influence of Sea Power on the French Revolution (Mahan). 
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were far fewer captures of men, ships and 
cargoes. 

An escorted fleet of merchantmen often 
reached the most unwieldy dimensions. 
Admiral Sir William Parker, when a young 
midshipman in the Orion in 1794, in a letter 
to liis mother, described a convoy of six 
hundred sail, besides thirty-six linc-of- 
battle ships. “ The wind was quite fair 
and a fine evening ; as soon as the convoy 
was all out, it came on so fine a breeze 
that we went eight miles an hour, without 
a stitch of sail set; in fact, in three days 
they were all so far to southward that 
they were out of all danger; and so we 
hauled off.” In October of the same year 
an even greater convoy of no fewer than a 
thousand ships was gathered in The Belt. 
A squadron under Admiral Sir James 
(afterwards Lord) de Saumarez, who had 
his flag in the Victory, escorted tills vast 
assembly of ships of all types homeward 
from Swedish waters. As that officer 
recorded, a scene so novel conveyed some 
idea of the wealth and power of the British 
nation—" a most beautiful and wonderful 
sight.” The day was very fine; the fleet 
was anchored in a close compact body, 
with the Victory in the centre, bearing the 
Admiral’s red flag at the fore, surrounded by 
six ships of the line and six frigates, sloops 
being disposed for the complete protection 
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of the convoy. ‘‘ The yacht, with a Swedish 
flag, containing the Crown Prince, passed 
through; the convoy soon after weighed 
anchor, when the Royal stranger had the 
pleasure of seeing them all under sail and 
proceeding to their destination, regardless 
of the enemies who occupied the adjacent 
shores.” 

Although the merchant seaman was a 
civilian, uncovenanted to the State, he 
had not only to confront the pirate and 
the privateer when on board ship, but 
lived under the threat of the press gang, 
ashore and afloat. In the street, in the 
tavern, in his own home, the merchant 
seaman was marked down for seizure. He 
had no redress. At night he was dragged 
out of his bed, to be herded with a crowd 
of others, awaiting distribution among the 
King’s ships. Qose as was the man-hunt 
ashore, it was not less keen afloat. The 
sailors in the Merchant Service had to run 
the gauntlet for their liberty from one end 
of the world to the other. A British ship- 
of-war, falling in with a merchant'vessel in 
any part of the globe, would take from her 
the best seamen, leaving her just enough 
hands to bring her home. As the vessel 
approached the English shore cruisers,' 
hovering in all directions, would take the 
pick of the remainder. An old Liverpool 
captain, in reminiscences of the closeness 
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of the press in that port, has declared that 
such was the dread of the ever-active 
press-gangs ashore that home-coming sea¬ 
men would often take to their boats on the 
other side of the Black Rock, that they 
might conceal themselves in Cheshire, and 
many a vessel had to be brought into 
Liverpool by a lot of riggers and carpenters 
sent round by the owner for that purpose. 1 

Many a merchant seaman who was 
described as “ volunteer *’ was really a 
pressed man who had received the bounty 
of the Government. They would hide 
from the press gangs, while waiting for the 
offer of a bounty; when compulsion had 
done its best to secure the number of men 
required for a particular man-of-war which 
was being fitted out for sea, they would 
volunteer for service in the Royal Navy. 
The ruthlessness with which impressment 
was often carried out is illustrated by two 
quotations from the newspapers of the day : 

" The impress service particularly in the metro¬ 
polis, has proved uncommonly productive in the 
number of excellent seamen. The returns of the 
Admiralty of the seamen impressed on Tuesday 
night amounted to 1,000, of whom no less than 
two-thirds are considered prime hands. At Ports¬ 
mouth, Portsea, Gosport and Cowes, a general 
press took place the same night. Every merchant 
ship in the harbour and at Spithead was stripped 
of its hands and all the watermen deemed fit for 
His Majesty’s service were carried off. Upwards 
1 The Liverpool Privateer* (Gomer Williams). 
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of 600 seamen were collected in consequence of 
the promptitude of the measures adopted. . . . 
Government, we understand, relied upon increas¬ 
ing our naval force with 10,000 seamen, either 
volunteers or impressed men, in less than a fort¬ 
night, in consequence of the exertions which 
they are making in all the principal ports. . . . 
Several frigates and gun-brigs sailed for the Islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey with impress warrants.’’ 1 

“ The impress on the Thames on Saturday, both 
above and below the bridge, was the hottest that 
has been for some time; the boats belonging to 
the ships at Deptford were particularly active, 
and it is supposed they obtained upwards of 200 
men. . . . The impressed men, for whom there 
was no room on board the Enterprise on Saturday, 
were put into the Tower, and the gates shut to 
prevent any of them effecting their escape.” 11 

Owing to the success of the Navy in the 
later years of the eighteenth and the early 
years of the nineteenth centuries, culmin¬ 
ating in the Battle of Trafalgar, merchant 
seamen enjoyed over a century of freedom 
from pirate, privateer and press gang, and 
then, on August 4th, 1914, the Great War 
opened. In its maritime aspect, it was 
distinguished by a new form of piracy 
waged by Germany with all the aid which 
the stealthy submarine, with its deadly 
torpedo, could give, while raiders, which 
had escaped from enemy ports, roamed the 
distant seas—the North and South Atlantic 
and the Pacific, 

1 The Times, March nth, 1803. 

' Ibid, May 9th, 1803. 



CHAPTER II 


ANOTHER SCRAP OF PAPER 

The merchant seaman, voyaging all over 
the world’s seas on his lawful and peaceful 
business, has always, as has been shown, 
been forced on occasions to be a fighter, 
though he has never had anything but 
weak guns for his defence. He never 
complained so long as he had a sporting 
chance against pirate or privateer or frigate 
in the sail days. He had confidence that 
the fight would usually be governed by 
the rules of the great brotherhood of the 
seas, to which the sailors of all nations 
paid allegiance. 

The sailors of the world reduced the 
rules of war to a definite international code 
which every maritime country accepted. 
It was agreed that a merchant ship could 
not be captured until the enemy had 
visited and searched it so as to ascertain 
whether or not it was trading with the 
other belligerent; if resistance to visit 
and search was offered, then the blood of 
the seamen who disobeyed the code was 
on their own heads. Except when capture 
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was resisted, only property, the ship and 
its cargo, was affected ; the seamen might 
be thrown into prison for the duration of 
the war, but they were not condemned 
either to go down with their ships or to 
die exhausted by hunger and cold in open 
boats far from land. The code was merci¬ 
less to property, but merciful to human 
life. 

That was the rule of war by sea which 
was universally honoured until the Germans, 
fascinated by the possibilities suggested by 
the submarine with its deadly torpedo, 
resorted, when in desperate straits in the 
second phase of the war of 1914-18, to 
what has been fittingly described as " the 
new piracy.” 

The torpedo is a weapon that can be 
used effectively only in a ship specially 
designed for it. It is named after a fish 
which has organs in its head with which 
it can give an electric shock to its prey. 
The torpedo of man’s invention is a self- 
propelled weapon of offence, shaped like a 
large cigar, with a charge of explosive in 
its head. It travels under the water un¬ 
seen and in silence at some thirty or forty 
miles an hour, as fast therefore as an 
express train, and has a mechanism to* 
ensure that it runs straight whatever the- 
current. When the torpedo, launched with, 
skilful precision, reaches its target, its nose* 


n 
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with 330 lbs. of high explosive, in the case 
of the 21-in. torpedo, is detonated. No sailor 
approved of the torpedo when it was in¬ 
vented in the middle of last century; British 
naval officers and men disliked it just as 
Nelson disapproved of the fire ship which, 
with a mass of burning combustible material, 
was launched against a fleet of wooden ships 
in the hope of setting them alight. 

When the submarine appeared the tor¬ 
pedo became a menace to all mon-of-war, 
but not to merchant ships since a sub¬ 
marine could not stop, visit and search 
such a vessel without danger to itself and 
could not accommodate the crew of its 
victim in its cramped quarters before dis¬ 
charging its torpedo. The code of the 
brotherhood of the sea, which all but 
pirates had respected in the past, protected 
the merchant ship, its officers and men, 
as well as its cargo, from destruction. 
Merchant seamen had nothing to fear from 
the submarine—as they thought in their 
innocence of the German mind. 

That was the state of affairs until the 
Germans entered on the first World War 
of 1914-18. The Germans had never 
belonged to the brotherhood of the sea. 
They did not understand what sea power, 
the instrument of freedom and not of 
domination, meant to other nations. 

Before Bismarck created the. German 
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Empire by a policy of blood and iron, the 
Germans had, however, cherished colonial, 
commercial and naval ambitions. There 
was a time when German merchants lived 
in a fortified city of their own, which was 
known as the Steelyard, in the heart of the 
City of London. It occupied the site of 
Cannon Street Railway Station. Arrogant 
in their manner of life, they governed 
themselves without respect to the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen and councillors. Coming 
originally from Cologne, but afterwards 
reinforced from other German towns, these 
merchants acquired exclusive trading privi¬ 
leges from successive English kings; indeed, 
they financed one war on France, besides 
providing other needy sovereigns with 
funds from time to time. They formed 
trading centres at York, Hull, Boston and 
other towns on the North-east coast. They 
established, in course of time, a virtual 
monopoly of seaborne trade in Northern 
Europe. In supporting their prestige, they 
developed a statecraft which defeated for 
many years the efforts of British and other 
merchants to compete with them, especially 
in the Baltic trade. But their very success 
was their undoing. They became increas¬ 
ingly arrogant and autocratic, even inter¬ 
fering with the internal political affairs of 
the countries in which they had established 
depots, and at last those on whom they 
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had battened for so long rebelled against 
them. Queen Elizabeth expelled the domin¬ 
eering Germans from England. 


GERMANY'S NAVIES 

Early in the nineteenth century some 
business men of the great German cities 
began to agitate for a navy, for the pur¬ 
pose, as they protested, of defending their 
commerce ; the real aim was to defeat the 
Danes and thus get direct access to the 
sea instead of having to navigate the 
difficult exits from the Baltic. This Navy 
was built up very slowly, though it was 
supported by public opinion. Funds were 
even subscribed by private persons, so 
great was the enthusiasm. It was at last 
decided to create a fleet consisting of no 
less than fifteen sixty-gun frigates, five 
steam frigates, twenty steam corvettes, 
five schooners and thirty sloops—no mean 
force as navies went in those days. Reliance 
was placed largely on British shipbuilders 
and marine engineers for the men-of-war. 

. This Navy was in a fair way to becoming 
of considerable importance when, in 1852, 
by order of the " Confederated Govern¬ 
ments,’* it was sold, a unique event in 
naval history. An attempt was first made 
to dispose of the men-of-war privately and 
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some were, in fact, purchased by English 
firms, but many remained unsold. In 
desperation, advertisements in German, 
English and French were circulated an¬ 
nouncing that the ships would be put up 
to public auction. Buyers were at length 
found for them and thus Germany’s first 
Navy came to an end. 

The second Navy began to take formid¬ 
able shape after William II became King 
of Prussia and German Emperor. As a 
grandson of Queen Victoria, he had made 
many long visits to this country in his 
youth. When at Osborne House, the 
Queen’s summer residence in the Isle of 
Wight, he had roamed about the dockyard 
at Portsmouth, visiting the men-of-war 
and watching ships in course of construc¬ 
tion. The proudest day of his life was 
when, in his manhood, he was made 
Honorary Admiral of the Fleet, the first 
foreign ruler to have that rank. It entitled 
him, as he claimed, to exercise command 
and, in fact, he had his flag broken once 
in the flagship of the British Mediterranean 
Fleet, to the embarrassment of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief with the lower rank of 
admiral, who found himself technically 
superseded. 

Becoming imbued with great ambitions 
from reading Admiral Mahan’s books on 
the influence of sea power on history, he 
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inflamed the imagination of the German 
people. They were to have two great 
navies—one for the carriage of cargoes all 
over the world and one for fighting on all 
the oceans. The former free cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg were encouraged by 
the Emperor to provide the merchant 
ships. German shipping increased so pros¬ 
perously that it was soon second only in 
tonnage to that under the British flag. 
What about the other navy ? The Emperor 
secured the passage by the Reichstag of a 
succession of Navy Acts, the last of them 
providing sixty-one battleships, appropriate 
squadrons of cruisers, and great flotillas 
of destroyers and submarines. Thus Ger¬ 
many openly challenged British supremacy, 
naval and mercantile. The Emperor 
claimed that he was “ Admiral of the 
Atlantic ” and declared that “ Germany’s 
future lies on the seas." At the opening 
of the war of 1914-18, £300,000,000 had 
been spent on the German Navy, which 
rivalled in strength as well as efficiency the 
British Navy, and Germany's mercantile 
flag was worn, as seamen say, by many of 
the finest liners, cargo and passenger, to 
be found in any port of the world. 

When, in the war of 19x4-18, the Kaiser 
had to choose between using the two 
navies, of whose splendour he had Roasted, 
he had not the heart to ri® 1 ' either the 
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merchant ships, which were his pride, or 
the men-of-war, some of which he had 
himself, so it is said, designed. So the 
great liners and cargo ships skurried for 
the nearest ports of safety and the German 
Navy was kept in its North Sea and 
Baltic ports, the hope being that by a 
policy of attrition directed against the 
British Navy, favourable conditions could 
be created in which battle could be offered 
without risk of serious loss. Thus Germany 
abandoned the use of seas of the world to 
which she was the newest comer. But at 
last, at the end of May, 1916, the Admiralty 
picked up a wireless message which, when 
decoded, revealed that the High Seas Fleet 
was going to sea, without, as history later 
revealed, any expectation of encountering 
the might of the Grand Fleet under Jellicoe. 
In the failing light of May 31st, the Battle 
of Jutland was fought. The Germans 
managed to escape annihilation and reached 
their well protected home ports. 


GERMANY IN DEFEAT 

They had been defeated. What should 
they do? Embarrassed to the point of 
desperation, someone, Tirpitz or one of his 
staff, thought that the only course was to 
ignore the code of law and mercy, to which 
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other nations had always paid allegiance, 
and use their submarines against shipping, 
all shipping of whatever nationality, going 
to or.from British ports. This campaign 
came to be known as “ the sink at sight 
policy.” From first to last, the Germans 
destroyed 12,850,000 tons of shipping, 
British, American, French, Norwegian, 
Italian, Greek, Japanese, Russian, Belgian, 
Swedish, Danish, Spanish, Rumanian, Por¬ 
tuguese, and so on. Every seagoing mari¬ 
time nation had to pay toll to the enemy’s 
gangster methods. Thousands of seamen 
of all nationalities were mercilessly killed, 
either by the explosion of torpedo, gunfire, 
exposure in open boats or drowning. 

In spite of this career of terrorism by 
sea, as well as, of course, by land, Germany 
lost the war. The Germans sued for peace 
in November, 1918, and an armistice was 
granted. The representatives of the polite 
nations met to draft the terms of the 
Armistice. The German delegates signed 
them rather than go on fighting. Later, 
the Peace Treaty was also accepted by 
them. 

The seamen of the world who had paid 
so heavy a price for Germany’s denial of 
the code of the brotherhood of the sea, 
determined that punishment should be in¬ 
flicted and reparations exacted. The High 
Sea Fleet should be surrendered fmd all 
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the U-boats given up. Germany should 
never again be permitted to own a single 
submarine. So sixteen battleships, eight 
light cruisers and fifty destroyers steamed 
across the North Sea and anchored at 
Scapa Flow; and on the afternoon of 
November 21st, 1918, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief signalled " The German 
flag will be hauled down at sunset and will 
not be hoisted again without permission.” 
Reliance was placed in the honour of its 
officers to take care of the property which 
they had surrendered. But on June 2ist, 
1919, they scuttled all the ships. Thus the 
second fleet of Germany came to an end. 
more inglorious than that of the first navy. 
The first had been sold by auction and the 
second had committed suicide. 

It never occurred to the Brit'sh admiral 
that the Germans would destroy the fleet, 
which was no onger Germany's property, 
a breach of honour unparalleled in history. 
It was an act of spite. But this country 
did not require the men-of-war. We had 
built 2,000,000 tons of new warships as 
reinforcements during the war and were, 
in fact, embarrassed by the unexampled 
strength of the Royal Navy, which involved 
high maintenance charges. Most of the 
British men-of-war were sent to the ship- 
breakers' yards when the war was over. 
The only difference which the scuttling 
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episode made was that the German men- 
of-war had to be raised from the bottom 
of Scapa Flow before being reduced to 
scrap. The memory of this act of treachery 
lives though the ships have gone. 

The reparation which was demanded 
extended to Germany's merchant shipping. 
What actually happened after Germany 
sued for peace is not generally understood. 
The German vessels were either in German 
ports or under German control in neutral 
ports and, no provision having been inserted 
in the Armistice of November nth, 1918, 
could only be brought into use by negotia¬ 
tion. A clause in the renewed Armistice 
of January 16th and the Treves Agreement 
of January 17th provided that the German 
ships should be surrendered and that 
Germany should be enabled to import food, 
subject to the provision of the requisite 
finance. Difficulties occurred but were 
finally resolved by the Brussels Agreement 
of March 14th, 1919, after which the 
delivery of the vessels proceeded expedi¬ 
tiously. The Austrian tonnage was, on the 
other hand, in ports which were occupied 
by the Italian Government at the Armistice 
and came at once under their control. 1 

Throughout the Armistice period there 
were services of a kind particularly appro¬ 
priate for the use of enemy tonnage. In 

1 Allied Shipping Control, bv Sir Arthur Salter, M.P. 
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the. first place, there was an immense 
number of prisoners of nearly every Allied 
nationality requiring repatriation. This 
presented a difficult problem because little 
certain information was available or obtain¬ 
able as to the numbers of the prisoners, as 
to where they were and as to alternative 
means of transport—for example, by 
land. In the second place, and only less 
urgent, was the desire of each country to 
repatriate its own troops. The general 
effect of the agreements signed by the 
Germans was that the vessels were to be 
used by the Allies in return for supplies 
of food to Germany, which was on the 
verge of starvation. 

Then, under the Peace Treaty, it was 
ordained that all Germany's sea-going ships 
should be transferred to the Reparations 
Commission. Germany had destroyed 
nearly 13,000,000 tons of shipping while 
keeping her own merchant ships in safety 
in her own or neutral ports. So when 
those-ships had been used in revictualling 
the Continent, and in taking home the 
troops of the Allies from the various theatres 
of war, it was considered only fair that 
they should be given in replacement, though 
only in part, of the ships which had been 
destroyed. Germany was required to hand 
over all ships of 1,600 tons gross or upwards, 
whether built or building, and a quarter of 
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her fishing fleet; she also promised to do 
all in her power to regain possession of 
tonnage which she had secretly transferred 
to neutrals during the war and to build 
and surrender to the Reparations Commis¬ 
sion ships up to 1,000,000 tons gross, which 
she agreed to build in the following five 
years. Thus after the Peace Treaty, Ger¬ 
many started from scratch as a sea power, 
though she still retained the North Sea 
ports which she had ravaged from Denmark 
in 1864. 

THE NAVY BORN IN DISHONOUR 

The Navy which existed on September 
3rd, 1939, was born in dishonour, as the 
fleet of the war of 1914-18 died in dis¬ 
honour. Under the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany was assigned a small fleet for 
defence and not aggression. It was to 
have only six battleships, none of more 
than 10,000 tons displacement, six cruisers, 
twelve destroyers and twelve torpedo boats. 
No submarines were to be built, since events 
had proved that the Germans used such 
vessels for piracy against merchant ships. 
The Allies decided that Germany could not 
be trusted with submarines. 

But the Germans later protested that 
they would never outrage world opinion 
again. They asked for a revision of the 
naval terms of the Treaty of Peace. The 
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British Government responded in a friendly 
spirit. Under an agreement signed, in 
June, 1935, by delegates of the two coun¬ 
tries, the British Government, as an act of 
grace, agreed that Germany might have a 
fleet of a strength of 35 per cent, of the 
aggregate tonnage of the naval forces of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
including battleships of 35,000 tons dis¬ 
placement. She was also permitted once 
more to build submarines. In recording 
this agreement, which had so important a 
bearing on subsequent events, it was 
remarked in Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1936 : 

“ The British Government welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity of coming to a permanent and definite 
agreement with Germany, which in their opinion 
would * facilitate the conclusion of a general 
agreement on the subject of naval limitation.’ 
This departure from the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty was strongly criticised by idealists in this 
country and on the Continent, and it was par¬ 
ticularly resented by France. But the fact had 
to be faced that, since her departure from the 
League of Nations and the advent of the Nazi 
regime, Germany had closed her ranks and was 
already building a navy much in excess of Treaty 
strength, just as she was creating a new army and 
a (forbidden) air force—verbal protests would 
have been of no avail; and, short of taking 
measures such as neither Britain, France, nor any 
of the late allies were prepared to embark upon, 
there was only one practical course—to admit in¬ 
ability to prevent Germany's re-armament and to 
limit it by agreement." 
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With regard to submarine warfare, the 
German naval experts said that they were 
authorised by their Government to accept 
the rules which had been set forth in the 
London Naval Treaty of 1930, whether or 
not they were adopted by other Powers 
beyond the five original signatures. During 
1936 France and Italy specifically accepted 
the undertaking of the 1930 Treaty, which 
had not been ratified by them, to refrain 
from “ unrestricted submarine warfare ” 
in a protocol by which Great Britain was 
requested to invite the adherence of all 
other naval powers. The invitation was 
duly issued, and was accepted almost 
immediately by Germany and later by 
Russia. The rules were : 


1. In their action with regard to merchant ships 
submarines must conform to the rules of inter¬ 
national law to which surface vessels are subject. 

2. In particular, except in the case of persistent 
refusal to stop on being duly summoned or of 
active resistance to visit or search, a warship, 
•whether surface vessel or submarine, may not sink 
or render incapable of navigation a merchant ship 
without having first placed passengers, crew and 
ship's papers in a place of safety. For this pur¬ 
pose the ship's boats are not regarded as a place 
of safety unless the safety of the passengers and 
crew is assured in the existing sea and weather 
conditions by the proximity of land or the pres¬ 
ence of another vessel which is in a position to 

tVipm on ho rd 
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The rules were less definite than the 
resolutions prepared by Mr. Elihu Root 
for the Washington Conference in Decem¬ 
ber, 1921. These _ absolutely prohibited 
the use of submarines for warfare against 
commerce, on the express ground that it 
would be a practical impossibility for sub¬ 
marines to obey humane restrictions when 
attacking merchantmen. The French, 
Italian and Japanese delegations at Wash¬ 
ington refused to accept Mr. Root’s pro¬ 
posals, which remained a dead letter. But 
the German representatives, when in 
London in 1935, went so far as to declare 
Germany’s readiness to support Great 
Britain in abolishing the submarine alto¬ 
gether, provided other nations agreed to 
do so. No such agreement was reached. 

The Germans, simultaneously with the 
creation of a new Navy, set about building 
a new merchant fleet. The Government 
professed to be too poor to pay reparations 
in accordance with the agreement which 
their representatives had signed, but had 
plenty of money not only to build men-of- 
war, including three " pocket battleships,” 
the most costly ships ton for ton ever con¬ 
structed, but to subsidise the building of 
new merchant ships. Year by year the 
shipyards were busy, turning out not only 
destroyers, mine-layers, cruisers and battle¬ 
ships and, later on, submarines, but merchant 
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ships, all in varying degree a charge on 
the exchequer of the nation which had 
sought the pity of the world because of 
poverty. In 1919 Germany, which had 
owned 5*5 million tons gross of merchant 
shipping five years before, Was left with a 
collection of small ships of 672,671 tons 
gross. When she entered upon the present 
war, the German merchant fleet consisted 
of 2,406 ships of 4,492,708 tons gross. 
Thus she provided herself with a new 
economic engine to conquer the trade of 
the world, consisting of new and very 
efficient ships, managed with character¬ 
istic German thoroughness and attention 
to detail. 

DEFIANCE OF LAW AND ORDER AT SEA 

The present war was opened by Ger¬ 
many's resort to her former policy of piracy. 
The pledge to abide by the code of the 
brotherhood of the sea was treated as a 
scrap of paper to be torn up with cynical 
contempt for those who had believed that 
it would be honoured. The liner Athenia 
was sunk without warning—with a loss of 
112 lives. 

Thus the ordeal by sea for the seamen of 
all the polite nations reopened with com¬ 
plete disregard of law and order as respected 
by the old-established seafaring peoples of 
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the world. Ships under all flags were des¬ 
troyed out of hand, without mercy to 
passengers or crews ; the unhappy human 
beings were left to the mercy of the seas, 
however unfriendly. 

In this wise the Germans, with more 
U-boats at their command than they 
possessed in the war of 1914-18, and with 
the aid of small " E ” boats of high speed, 
mines sown indiscriminately, and bombs 
rained down by fast-flying aeroplanes, began 
another lawless war, not only on British 
shipping, but on the shipping under all 
flags, with a mounting toll of life. 

The sequence of events proves that Ger¬ 
many is to-day, as she has been in the past, 
outside the pale. Germany was pledged in 
1914 to respect the integrity of Belgium, 
but that agreement became only a scrap of 
paper to be tom up when German “ neces¬ 
sity ” demanded that act of perfidy. So in 
relation to her behaviour at sea, first sea 
ports were stolen from Denmark by a war 
of bare-faced aggression and great fleets 
of men-of-war and merchantmen were after¬ 
wards created. When Germany was, as 
she thought, ready to challenge the British 
use of the seas in accordance with the tenets 
of international jurisprudence, the U-boat 
attack on British shipping was pressed into 
her service. Defeated in November, 1918, 
she professed her regret for this resort to 
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the " new piracy,” On the pretext that 
she was in danger from Russia in the 
Baltic, she obtained the consent of the 
British Government in 1935 to a revision 
of the Peace Treaty so as to permit her to 
build U-boats once again, solemnly promis¬ 
ing that they would never be used as they 
had been used in the war of 1914-18, in 
pursuit of murder and brigandage. When 
the time came, the German undertaking 
never again to sink merchant ships at sight, 
without mercy to those on board, became 
“ another scrap of paper ” to be tom up 
with cynical contempt for the innocence of 
other nations in believing that it would be 
honoured. 

So the Germans, under Hitler, as under 
the Kaiser William II and Frederick the 
Great, have been true to type in the present 
*' Battle of the Seas,” exhibiting shame¬ 
lessly the brutal qualities in which they 
have always gloried as proof that they are 
above the laws which other nations observe 
in their dealings with one another. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SEAMEN’S ORDEAL 

The war was not a day old—barely nine 
hours had elapsed since its opening—when 
British merchant seamen experienced the 
lawless methods of the Germans. Their 
ordeal had begun, and many of them 
entered upon the struggle with memories 
still fresh of the events of the years from 
1914-18. But one and all were undismayed. 

The Athenia, a Donaldson liner of 13,600 
tons, was on her way to the United States 
with 1,418 men, women and children on 
board, more than one-fourth of them 
returning Americans, when she was at¬ 
tacked. The ship was unarmed; she 
carried no explosives or munitions of war ; 
she was manned by her customary merchant 
crew; her passengers were protected by 
the laws of God and man, Without warn¬ 
ing, a submarine sent a torpedo into the 
side of the ship at 7.45 p.m. on the fateful 
3rd of September, 1939. The ship at once 
listed to port under the force of the explo¬ 
sion. Lights went out. There was no, 
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panic. Passengers were directed in orderly 
fashion to their boat stations, and in less 
than an hour twenty-six lifeboats had been 
lowered and the passengers embarked. The 
U-boat came to the surface, moved round 
the sinking liner, fired a shell which. 
exploded on the “ C ” deck, and then the 
German captain, satisfied that he had done 
his worst, left the helpless men, women 
and children to their fate—200 miles off 
the Irish coast. 

The Athmia's dead numbered 112. Of 
these, 93 were passengers and 19 members 
of the crew. The others were picked up 
during the night by rescuing vessels which 
answered the Athenians radio call. It was 
characteristic that German propaganda 
forthwith denied that a German sub¬ 
marine was involved, and claimed that 
Mr. Churchill had torpedoed the ship in 
order to embroil Germany with the United 
States, the most ridiculous misrepresenta¬ 
tion of which even German propagandists 
were capable. 

There was nothing new in the “ sink at 
sight" policy. The Germans were pledged 
not to resort to it'again, but in the critical 
days when war seemed inevitable the 
Admiralty, doubting their sincerity, had 
fortunately made some preparations. The 
system of sailing ships in convoys escorted 
by warships, so long delayed before being 
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put to trial in the last Great War, was 
adopted at the outset. Merchant ships 
were also defensively armed as quickly as 
guns could be put on board. There were, 
however, new methods of attack, the 
effectiveness of which both the Royal 
Navy and the merchantmen could learn 
only by experience. The bombing aero¬ 
plane had little part in the sea warfare 
of 1914-18. Planes could now be fitted to 
carry bombs or to drop torpedoes on the 
ocean surface. The mine at sea had been 
made more deadly, but the Admiralty at 
least was fully informed on the subject of 
the magnetic mine. 


THE SINKING OF THE " EMPRESS OF BRITAIN ” 

■ It was soon realised that the U-boat and 
the mine would be powerfully reinforced 
by the bombing aeroplane. The destruc¬ 
tion of the liner Empress of Britain, the 
pride of the Canadian people and as a 
cruising vessel well known in all the chief 
ports of the world, was the first conspicuous 
victim of this new form of attack. This 
flagship of the Canadian Pacific Company's 
fleet had brought home the King and 
Queen from their tour in Canada. A 
vessel of 42,348 tons, she was on an Atlantic 
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voyage in October, 1940, with 643 people 
on board when, one hundred and fifty miles 
off Ireland, bombers swept down on her 
out of the morning sky. Women and 
children were at once shepherded below. 
The gun crews fought the enemy till all 
were lolled or disabled by the machine- 
gun fixe which raked the decks, and the 
guns were silenced. Then the German 
pilots circled to closer attack, and sweeping 
over the ship dropped high explosive 
bombs. One made a direct hit. Incendiary 
bombs followed, and soon the Empress of 
Britain was ablaze amidships. Some of 
her boats, taking fire, burnt fiercely as 
they swung on the davits. Captain Charles 
Howard Sapworth, faced with an emerg¬ 
ency unique in the annals of war, displayed 
marked coolness, standing upon the bridge 
while it burnt beneath him; he remained 
on the ship’s forepart till the very end. 
The liner was eventually sunk by a torpedo 
from a German submarine while in tow in 
an effort to save her. The submarine was, 
incidentally, herself sunk later, and her 
commander captured. 

Against the additional dangers now to 
be faced and overcome by our merchant 
seamen sailing upon their lawful occasions 
were to be ranged certain important factors. 
We had an R.A.F. Coastal Command, its 
strength rapidly built up, which guarded 
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the overseas convoys from the time they 
came into the island approaches. A Fleet 
Air Arm had also been organised to play 
its part in the protection of the ships, and 
there were sea-going long range aircraft 
moving at a pace of three hundred miles an 
hour, in place of the slow old “ blimp,” 
gas-filled, of the last war. But the enemy 
had the initial advantage. He had seized 
the initiative, knowing that most of the 
merchant ships, widely distributed over the 
trade routes, had no defence and that 
some time would elapse before they could 
be placed in convoy. 

Everything depended on the seamen 
themselves. Their skill and spirit and 
dauntless bravery alone could decide 
whether the measures undertaken should 
turn out a success—or a failure. Without 
the fighting tradition of the Royal Navy, 
or the blue-jackets’ training for war, their 
lives spent in a hazardous but peaceful 
calling, they were suddenly thrown into 
the vortex of war at sea, A large propor¬ 
tion of the merchant seamen were above 
the age at which men are called up for 
military service. They could have stayed 
safely ashore. They did not do so, nor did 
they seek an easier task. They decided to 
‘ ‘ carry on''—come what might. The record 
of the war is full of inspiring examples of 
men who, after passing through the gravest 
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perils and experiencing hardships which 
called for the sternest endurance, returned 
again and again to take their part in “ The 
Battle of the Seas ” ; in some cases facing 
the perils of the new piracy again even after 
eight ships had been sunk under them. 


THE SAGA OF THE UNKNOWN SEAMEN 

For the most part their feats of heroism, 
their skill and their endurance, have passed 
unrecorded. Only now and again is any¬ 
thing learnt of an adventurous voyage, of 
daring acts performed by seamen at the 
risk of life. The daily round, so often 
monotonous, has engulfed the rest. Only 
occasionally has the fog of war lifted. All 
remember the thrill which passed through 
the country when news came of the libera¬ 
tion of the crews taken by the German 
pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spec, and 
by her turned over to the prison ship 
Altmark. They had been treated as con¬ 
victs for weary weeks and months, but 
had never lost hope that deliverance would 
come. " The Navy is here ! ” the men of 
Ii.M.S. Cossack shouted down to the cap¬ 
tives in their hold when they came inshore 
to overhaul the German vessel, which had 
sought shelter in the icy waters off the 
Norwegian coast. The cutting out of the 
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Altmark is an epic story that will never 
die. Nor will the world soon forget the 
heroic end of the P. & O. liner Rawalpindi, 
turned over from the peaceful course of 
her voyages to the East to become an 
armed auxiliary cruiser of the Royal Navy. 
She has left behind her an undying story 
of a fight against heavy odds with a 
German man-of-war off Iceland. " It's the 
Deutschland, all right," Captain Kennedy, 
R.N., her commander, observed when first 
he sighted the enemy. Knowing the hope¬ 
lessness of the unequal contest—he had, in 
fact, two warships opposed to him—he 
fought his ship for forty minutes till every 
gun was put out of action and the whole 
ship was ablaze. With colours still flying, 
she capsized and went down with all 
remaining hands, after about forty of her 
crew, who in large part were merchant sea¬ 
men, had got away in the only three boats 
that were not shattered by shell fire. 

It is not the seamen's habit to give way 
to despondency. " It's a lovely day to¬ 
morrow I ” men have sung after their ship 
had been torpedoed and they had taken 
to the boats in a gale. Their ebullient 
spirits sustained them, for instance, when 
the British freighter Carlton was sunk in 
the Atlantic by an Italian submarine after 
a long chase. “ Finally the submarine 
came to the surface," said Ordinary Seaman 
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Amas Pearson, " and the commander 
shouted, ' Where's the Captain ? ' We 
told him to go to hell! " 

The outbreak of war had come sud¬ 
denly, while still all efforts were being 
made by the Allied Powers to preserve 
peace. Necessarily the arming of merchant 
ships took time, so many being in distant 
seas. As an example of what unavoidably 
happened, mention may be made of the 
Baharistan, a 5,479 tons merchantman of 
South Shields. She had not received her 
guns when she was attacked at night at 
very short range off Land's End. Captain 
T. H. Farrar, her master, possessed both 
courage and resource, and determined to 
turn towards the land and dash for it, 
certainly at great risk. In his defenceless 
condition, none could have blamed him 
had he hoved to and abandoned ship. His 
manoeuvre at once brought the submarine's 
gun-flash astern. All her shots fell close. 
By the bold decision and ready skill of 
the master of the Baharistan, the ship made 
good her escape and anchored in Mount's 
Bay to await daylight. 

Another unarmed vessel which passed 
safely out of a hot comer was the Shaw 
Savill and Albion Company’s Karamea, a 
larger ship of 8,457 tons. The enemy sub¬ 
marine, which had first seen her in its 
periscope, surfaced so near as to be in 
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peril of ramming. Captain E. T. Grayson, 
the master of the merchantman, decided 
on defiance and a bold attempt to shake 
off the enemy. No help was in sight, but 
he took the chance of making contact with 
a British warship. In his reckless resolve, 
he was supported by the whole of the 
crew. The Karamea, twisting and turning, 
endured a chase of some four hours; the 
U-boat fired at least thirty shells, many of 
which came within a few feet of her hull. 
A destroyer of the Royal Navy then hove 
in sight, and the U-boat made off. 


A STRAIGHT FIGHT AND VICTORY 

The first straight fight of the war between 
a defensively armed merchantman and a 
U-boat was that of the Stonepool, a slow 
vessel of 4,803 tons, owned at West 
Hartlepool. She put up a very gallant 
resistance with her 4-inch gun mounted in 
the stem; in the sequel the U-boat was 
sent down. Outward bound from the 
Bristol Channel with coal and machinery, 
the Stonepool at six in the morning sighted 
a U-boat on the surface about three miles 
distant. It opened fire almost at once. 
Captain Albert White swung his ship away, 
sent out wireless calls, and in two minutes 
had his gun in action. A shell from the 
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submarine holed the merchantman above 
the water line, and other shells fell around 
her as she zigzagged at full speed. The 
port lifeboat was smashed. Still the gun¬ 
crew fought on—a veteran crew, for the 
gunlayer, John Hay ter, was a naval pen¬ 
sioner, John Shipman, a steward, was sixty- 
two, and the third was Mr. Comey, the 
third mate. They returned shot for shot, 
the submarine having every advantage in 
that she presented a small and difficult 
target. The U-boat, possessing superior 
speed over the damaged Stonepool, drew 
ahead. She submerged and then a torpedo 
raced towards the merchant ship, breaking 
surface for a moment—and missed. 

The fight on the surface was resumed. 
The merchantman, now down by the head, 
seemed at her adversary's mercy with her 
port lifeboat riddled and other damage. 
The U-boat, zigzagging at speed astern of 
the steamer, kept up her fire. The Stone- 
pool replied ; but when she had fired her 
fifteenth shot in the unequal contest the 
submarine suddenly submerged. Five min¬ 
utes later the enemy reappeared. Through 
his glasses Captain White saw her gun 
lying over on its side. He had scored a 
good hit. Obviously, too, there was hull 
injury, for the vessel rose high out of the 
water. 

That was the point of parting. The sub- 
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marine hastened off, leaving the crew of 
the badly leaking Stonepool to staunch her 
wounds and steer her towards port. Her 
wireless calls had been picked up by a 
British destroyer. Tearing along, this 
vessel came upon the U-boat on the 
surface, unable to submerge or to fight. 
As the destroyer approached, the Germans 
began hurried preparations to scuttle their 
ship. Her officers and men were made 
prisoners of war before she sank. “ Good 
work! ” the destroyer signalled to the 
battered and victorious Stonepool. Decora¬ 
tions were given. " By his resolute and 
skilful action,” said the award, " the master 
saved his ship. The discipline was excellent, 
and the gunlayer and the gun’s crew did 
very well.” As in so many cases, the fight 
had been maintained by ordinary merchant 
seamen, only John Hayter, the gunlayer, 
having been trained for the violence of 
war. 

A sister ship of the same company, the 
Rockpool, Captain William Harland, later 
had a like duel in the North Atlantic, after 
circumstances had compelled her to fall 
away from her convoy. She had a running 
fight with a U-boat for over ten miles, and 
got ahead and escaped, to learn subse¬ 
quently that her wireless signals had called 
up a British warship which destroyed the 
German. 
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A UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 

British pluck combined with readiness 
for instant action has never been better 
illustrated than by the stirring narrative 
of the coastal steamer Highlander, of 1,220 
tons. Incidentally, it set up two records, 
one of which is likely to stand unchallenged, 
for her master, bringing his vessel safely 
into port, brought with him all that 
remained of a German aircraft which was 
still lying where it fell on the ship’s stern. 
Captain William Gifford was the particular 
hero of the exploit. The Highlander was 
passing along the East Coast, about three 
and a half miles from land, just before mid¬ 
night, when the sound of a ’plane flying 
low was heard. This might have been 
British, as at first was thought, but the 
master was taking no chances. The ship’s 
two light guns were manned and speed 
increased. In a few minutes the ’plane 
disclosed its nationality. Machine-gun 
bullets swept the steamer's superstructure, 
riddling the funnel and deck fittings and 
piercing the side. There were no casualties. 
The 'plane passed astern, circled, and then 
returned for a second attack, at still closer 
range. The Highlander opened fire upon 
the attacker as he came on, and probably 
a shot reached the pilot, for the 'plane 
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collided with the ship's port lifeboat, twisted 
round after the contact, and crashed over 
her stern. A couple of cranes were demol¬ 
ished, a light gun smashed flat on to the 
deck, and the two seamen who manned it 
knocked out—neither, it happened, was 
seriously hurt. Shedding its port wing, 
most of which remained on the ship's deck, 
the rest of the 'plane went on for one 
hundred yards or so, then at great speed 
hit the water and disappeared. 

It was a good night's work, but 
unfinished. The Highlander had started 
zig-zagging. Within ten minutes there 
came a second plane, burning her side 
lights and flying low. Again the Highlander 
was the target for machine-gun fire, which 
she returned with interest with her remain¬ 
ing gun. Her bullets were seen to hit the 
plane. A few moments later it dived into 
the North Sea with a great splash, a little 
distance astern. The bag was two enemy 
planes in ten minutes, a great feat for a 
small, lightly-armed coasting vessel. The 
Highlander, battered and scarred, duly 
landed her trophy. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE " JERVIS BAY ” 

Many gallant deeds performed in merchant 
ships illumine the record of the war at sea. 
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The epic story of the Jervis Bay is one of 
the finest ever told. A turbine steamer 
of 14,164 tons, owned by the Aberdeen- 
Commonwealth Line and converted into an 
armed cruiser, she was sailing as escort 
ship of an Atlantic convoy of thirty-eight 
vessels. Captain Fogarty Fegan, R.N., was 
in command, himself the son of Rear- 
Admiral F. F. Fegan, and one of three 
brothers serving in the Royal Navy. This 
was in November, 1940. As the winter 
nights had lengthened, the possibility that 
German warships would attempt to slip 
out into the Atlantic was realised. A 
stronger escort would have been desirable. 
But the defection of France and the entry 
of Italy into the war had increased the 
responsibilities of the Royal Navy in 
guarding our commerce in so many seas. 
The Admiralty could do no more than 
provide as large a measure of safety as the 
circumstances permitted. The convoy, 
when just over half-way between Nova 
Scotia and Ireland, on November 5th, 
sighted a warship to the northward, upon 
her port beam. It was a sunny evening, 
little more than an hour before dusk. The 
stranger was about seven or eight miles 
distant when she opened fire at long 
range. The first shells—they came more 
quickly as the distance was closed—were 
directed upon the New Zealand' liner 
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Rangitiki, 16,698 tons, the largest ship in 
the convoy. No doubt the raider took her 
for the escort vessel, and was attempting 
to get rid of her first. The gunfire was 
accurate and very heavy. The Rangitiki 
was hit but managed to escape, and in 
her crippled condition reached a British 
port. 

The Jervis Bay, in the words of the 
skipper of one of the convoyed ships, 
“ went right out to meet the German 
challenge—a perfect target. Every man 
knew what her fate would be.” Her crew, 
facing almost certain death, maintained 
the highest traditions of British seamen. 
A proportion were of the merchant service. 
The ships of the convoy under their 
commodore, Rear-Admiral Maltby, in the 
Cornish City, turned to starboard away 
from the enemy and dropped smoke floats, 
which in the light breeze made an effective 
screen. They scattered into the night. 
Those on the port wing column, nearest 
the raider, fired their defensive guns 
when able to bear at the turn away, 
but ineffectually owing to the distance; 
indeed, it is doubtful if the Jervis 
Bay’s own six-inch guns ever got within 
range. 

As the Jervis Bay steamed to the 
encounter she was hit, some said, by the 
German's third salvo. Soon she was disabled. 
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her steering-gear being out of action, but 
her guns continued to fire. The vessel 
was holed below the water-line; she was 
ablaze ; she took a list; and then began 
to sink. Still she fought on. The flag 
was shot away and a seaman ran up the 
rigging with a new ensign and nailed it to 
the mast. The flag was still flying when 
the Jervis Bay took her last plunge and 
disappeared. 

Captain Fegan’s gallant action saved the 
convoy by keeping the raider busy. He 
died a hero's death, going down with his 
blazing ship, of which he remained in 
command to the end. Many of the 
escaping merchantmen witnessed the fight 
for some time, and as they steamed away 
in the gathering darkness could still see 
the flash of the guns on the far horizon. 
A posthumous Victoria Cross was awarded 
to Captain Fegan, and never has the 
coveted decoration been more worthily 
bestowed. In the words of the Admiralty 
communique: “ The vessels owe their 

escape to the armed merchant cruiser 
Jervis Bay, which was escorting the convoy 
and which fought the raider for two hours, 
though heavily outclassed in guns, and 
sacrificed herself so that the ships of the 
convoy might have time to elude the 
German warship.” 

There was a heartening sequel to this 
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story of supreme sacrifice. Sixty-five sur¬ 
vivors of the fight were brought home to 
Britain. Their lives were saved by the 
heroic action of Captain Sven Olander, the 
master of a Swedish freighter sailing with 
the convoy. " It was glorious,” he said 
simply, when he came ashore. “ I shall 
never forget the gallantry of the British 
captain, sailing forward to meet the enemy. 
They did so well for us that I did not like 
to leave them.” And so, with the hearty 
approval of all his men. Captain Olander 
had turned his ship back to the scene of 
the struggle, daring attack and destruction 
by the raider, to pick up such as were left 
of the Jervis Bay’s officers and crew. The 
Germans promptly gave out that they had 
sent to the bottom the whole of the convoy. 
Actually, of the thirty-eight ships all 
except four, with their cargoes, reached 
British ports. 


THE SAVING OF THE " SAN DEMETRIO ” 

The salvage of the San Demetrio gave 
occasion for acts of heroism which cannot 
be read without a thrill. She was one of 
the convoy escorted by the Jervis Bay, a 
motor-tanker of 8,073 gross tons, with a 
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full cargo of petrol. She scattered with 
the others, but the pursuing raider con¬ 
centrated his gunfire upon her, damaging 
her severely and starting fires on board. 
At the captain’s order, the ship was 
abandoned, and a few minutes later she 
was struck by another salvo and burst 
into flames. The crew had left in three 
boats, and so they lost touch. In the 
night shells passed over them as the raider 
continued the chase and the bombardment 
of the merchant ships, but they escaped 
harm. 

During the whole of the first day, a boat 
commanded by the San Demetrio’s second 
officer, Mr. Arthur Godfrey Hawkins, with 
fifteen other members of the crew, was 
kept head on to great seas. After two 
days they again sighted the tanker, still 
burning, with petrol floating on the water. 
The weather made close approach im¬ 
possible, and the boat lay off all that night. 
With dawn the weather moderated, a sail 
was hoisted, and by noon a perilous 
attempt at boarding succeeded. Fires 
raged fore and aft, and the tanker was 
glowing like a furnace amidships. Seamen 
of less courage and resource might have 
considered the position hopeless. The 
bridge had been destroyed, with all the 
surrounding structure; compasses, steer¬ 
ing-gear, charts and wireless had gone; 
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the one alternative method of control, the 
steering-gear aft, was partially destroyed, 
and the wheel had four spokes only. 
Holes made in the collision bulkhead 
resisted all efforts to plug them. The 
deck over the aft tanks was pierced in 
many places by shells and splinters, and 
with every roll of the ship spurts of petrol 
were shot into the air and washed over 
the decks, threatening further to extend 
the fires. Yet the ship was brought safely 
into port. 

All through the night of November 7~8th 
the boat’s crew fought the fires, having, 
after about six hours’ work, raised sufficient 
power to put the hose into action. Before 
midday the fires were mastered, and 
gradually they were extinguished. That 
afternoon the main engines were started. 
The problem of steering was solved by the 
construction of a temporary steering plat¬ 
form. With only four men on board 
competent to steer, exposure of lights 
prohibited, and the danger present of 
explosion from petrol or gas, which made 
the use of oil lamps impossible, the vessel 
ploughed along at a speed rising to nine 
knots. The salvors had no sextant, and 
kept to an easterly course by the Polar 
Star, with a check by the moon and the 
sun. It was deemed too dangerous^ to 
light the galley fire, and they lived mainly 
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on monotonous meals of cold vegetables, 
" but occasionally buckets of boiled onions 
and boiled potatoes came up, cooked on 
the main drain,” Mr. Hawkins afterwards 
stated. 

There was heroic work in the engine- 
room. Normally its complement was 
fourteen men Four only were available. 
These four carried on, overcoming every 
difficulty. One of them, John Boyle, a 
greaser, who did not live to see the vessel 
into port, had received grave injuries when 
getting into the boat as the San Demetrio 
was abandoned, but took his part in the 
engine-room for three days until strength 
failed him. His comrades moved him to 
one of the few cabins which had not been 
burnt out. The next morning they found 
him dead. 

The stricken ship, with a linen cloth as a. 
distress signal, made a landfall on 
November 13th. A party of naval officers 
and ratings were put on board, and 
assisted to bring the San Demetrio into 
the Clyde on November 16th—with sixteen 
feet of water in her forehold, after a 
700 miles’ voyage from the point where 
she was boarded, and with 10,000 tons of 
her precious cargo of petrol still remaining 
in her. No wonder that Mr. Justice 
Langton and the Elder Brethren of Trinity 
House sitting with him to adjudicate the 
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salvage claim—they awarded £14,700 — 
congratulated Mr. Hawkins and all his 
comrades on the magnificent services they 
had given. 


THE RECORDS OF THE “ SUSSEX " 

AND “ WESTERN PRINCE " 

The record of the merchant fleet is 
crowded with fine stories. There was the 
Sussex, Captain Clarke, a P. and 0 . Liner 
of 13,647 tons. She had a cargo mainly 
of wheat and wool, but also carried some 
forty tons of explosives packed in sted 
cylinders, for which a large wooden locker 
had been built between decks. The long 
voyage from New Zealand via the Cape was 
almost over, and she was off the Irish 
coast, when at daybreak one morning a 
high-flying aeroplane was seen. It dived, 
to be greeted with heavy anti-aircraft 
gunfire, and then it dropped two bombs. 
Both unluckily took effect. One exploded 
on the funnel, which crashed on deck and 
did serious damage. The second burst on 
a hatch,' starting flames in the cargo of 
wool. Firing furiously, the ship’s gunners 
three times drove off the raider as he 
sought to attack, and he gave up the 
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attempt. By this time the fire amid the 
wool was serious, and engaged all hands 
in an effort to prevent it spreading. The 
men knew well what defeat would involve. 
The locker of explosives was just above, 
and flames kept leaping about it. Hoses 
were directed upon the steel containers to 
keep them cool, but despite everything one 
exploded—happily only one. A boy, 
Frederick Trundley, climbed to the top of 
the explosives, and from that perilous seat 
played his hose wherever the fire threatened 
most, joking while at work. The long 
struggle ended, but not until the afternoon 
was the lire out. The gallant crew had 
saved the ship from being blown to pieces, 
and their own lives from gravest peril. 
Now new dangers had to be faced. Com¬ 
passes, chronometers, wireless, everything 
on the bridge and in the chart-room had 
been smashed, but the engines still worked. 
Amid rough seas, Captain Clarke steered a 
course by the sun, being aided by a small 
boat's compass. In fog, the crippled 
Sussex was rammed by a trawler, but 
fortunately not holed; the fog was in fact 
friendly, for it hid the shower of sparks 
that poured front the hole where the funnel 
had stood. A destroyer put the ship upon 
its true course, and port was safely 
reached. , , . 

The end of the Western Prince, of 10,926 
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tons, torpedoed in the Atlantic in mid- 
December, will have a lasting place in the 
annals of the sea owing to the master’s 
devotion to duty. A lonely figure, Captain 
John Reid was seen standing on the bridge 
waving good-bye to the passengers and 
crew whom he had got safely into the 
lifeboats. He had refused a place in the 
last boat, because he thought her to be 
already loaded to capacity. A moment 
before the ship took the final plunge, 
Captain Reid sounded three blasts on her 
siren in token of farewell. Among the 
passengers sailing in the Western Prince 
was Mr. C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of 
Munitions and Supplies, who said it was 
due to the magnificent seamanship shown 
by the captain in getting the lifeboats away 
in dangerous seas that the survivors owed 
their lives. 

The offensive spirit was gallantly dis¬ 
played by the Clan Maclean, 5,000 tons, 
which at dusk was the target of a torpedo 
which went wide. A little later a U-boat 
broke surface nearby to continue the 
attack with her gun. Captain Ernest 
Coulta's kept his course, steering straight 
into the gunfire ; three shells whistled by, 
but scored no hit. After this, the German 
dived at full speed, leaving his gun’s crew 
in the water. A rescue boat lowered by 
the Clan Macbean made them prisoners, 
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while the ship itself got away in the 
darkness. The German did not know that 
the Clan Macbean was unarmed. 


the end of the " children's ship ” 

Few German crimes upon the oceans 
have been more dastardly than the sinking 
of the children's ship City of Benares in 
the Atlantic, over 600 miles from land. 
The attack was made without warning and 
after dai'k. In all, 77 child evacuees from 
England who were being carried to Canada 
were drowned, together with their 
custodians and teachers, the full death roll 
being 260. Days after the first news had 
been received six other children came 
back from the dead, as it were; they had 
been picked up in a lifeboat which also 
contained 40 additional survivors, and 
was first sighted by a flying-boat of a 
convoy escort. The lifeboat had been 
sailed or rowed for eight days, partly in 
wild weather, under the skilful care of the 
fourth officer, Mr. E. M. Cooper, a Scot, 
of twenty-two ; all agreed that, “ he was 
wonderful." The children were kept in 
health by the devotion of Miss Mary 
Cornish, a young London music teacher, 
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who massaged their chilled limbs, kept 
them entertained by stories and games, 
and ensured that they had sleep. Both 
received recognition from the Government, 
the fourth officer for his seamanship and 
consistent courage. 

Not even lightships were immune from 
murderous attack, though non-combatant 
vessels, anchored and bearing lights, their 
mission to guide the way for the craft of 
every nation. Automatic lights were in¬ 
stalled in their place around the coasts 
after the East Dudgeon lightship had 
been bombed and machine-gunned from 
the air; seven of her crew of eight 
perished when their boat capsized near 
the shore. 

Oil plays a large and vital part in the 
war. Upon every ocean tankers have 
been steaming towards Britain since the 
opening of the struggle. There will be an 
exciting story to tell about these long lean 
craft when hostilities end. The devotion 
and fortitude of their crews shines out 
in the adventure of the Eagle Oil and 
Shipping Company’s motor-ship San Alberto, 
of London. In mid-winter, amid high- 
breaking seas, she was torpedoed, after 
having been in a convoy which had scat¬ 
tered. The order was given to abandon 
ship. The hull broke in two, only the 
after part continuing to float. When she 
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divided, there were no officers in the 
forward part of the ship, the charge of 
which was taken by Malcolm Bain, the 
boatswain. While it floated, he worked 
energetically to secure the boats being 
lowered and got away, and thus saved 
many lives, but _ unfortunately he could 
not save himself in time, and went down. 
After much buffeting in a lifeboat. Captain 
George Waite, the master, determined to 
return to what was left of his ship in an 
effort to save it. The first engineer, Thomas 
Robson, and the third and fourth engineers 
went with him. They raised full steam in 
the remaining after-part, and in better 
weather might have made progress, but 
the struggle with their unmanageable frag¬ 
ment, now more fully manned, proved 
hopeless. Just two days after the ship 
had been struck, all hands were rescued 
from the remains by jumping into 
the sea and using Carley floats on lines. 
The master and engineers were the 
last to leave the ship's after-part, 
which they had handled with great 
courage, skill and endurance under 
terrible conditions, so securing the lives 
of all their shipmates who were with 
them. 

Another notable sea story is that of the 
Anglo-Saxon. She disappeared when on a 
homeward voyage, and the ship and all on 
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board were given up for lost. One day in 
October, 1940, a planter in the island of 
Eluthera, in the Bahamas, sighted two men 
crawling and staggering along the beach. 
The bodies of both had been burned black 
by the sun. They proved to be two sailors 
of a group of seven from the Anglo-Saxon, 
which had been sunk by a German raider. 
They had been adrift in an open boat for 
no fewer than fifty-five days, covering the 
astonishing distance of 2,500 miles. When 
the meagre supply of stores gave out, the 
survivors had kept themselves alive with 
flying fish and seaweed. Rain was occasion¬ 
ally caught in tins, but for eight days 
during those dreadful weeks they had been 
without water to drink, though they were 
surrounded with water the drinking of 
which would have been fatal. The men, 
after receiving first aid and nourishment, 
were flown to Nassau, where they recovered 
in hospital. One of them, Robert George 
Tapscott, of Newport, Mon., had known 
other adventures, though he was only 
nineteen years old. He had served in a 
ship which had run the Spanish blockade, 
and later had been in a vessel that was 
bombed and sunk. 

The merciless German methods of attack 
have been responsible for other tragic 
voyages in open boats. Captain Richard 
Townsend Payne’s adventure had a happier 
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ending than some others. This is the 
official account which was given when he 
received the George Medal for his courage 
and devotion : 

“ Captain Payne’s ship was torpedoed 
at night and sank in fifteen minutes. He 
decided to try to reach the coast, several 
hundred miles away. Putting his crew of 
sixteen—most of them scantily clothed— 
on a daily ration of three dry biscuits and 
a dipper of water each, he set sail in a high 
sea with heavy rain and a strong westerly 
wind, his only navigational instrument 
being the boat compass. They had to bale 
the whole time, and face a gale. After six 
days, the fresh water gave out, and the 
men were too weak to eat the dry biscuit. 
On the eighth day, they sighted a ship, 
which rescued them." 

Such are some of the tales of the way in 
which merchant seamen, untrained in the 
arts of war and sailing in frail ships which 
were not, like battleships, cruisers and 
destroyers, built to resist gun, torpedo or 
mine, have stood up to the perjured enemy. 
They have exhibited supreme courage and 
endurance—even unto death. And none 
need doubt that they will outwit, out¬ 
manoeuvre and outlast the worst that 
German malice and ingenuity can con¬ 
trive. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the 
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sailors of the other Democracies, Norwe¬ 
gians, Danes, Dutch, Belgians, Poles, as 
•well as Free Frenchmen, have shared in 
the ordeal by sea. 



CHAPTER IV 


SHIPS OF WONDER AND UTILITY 

There is little resemblance between a 
man-of-war and a merchant ship, except 
that both are built of steel and both float 
on the water. The former is designed to 
cany only two forms of armament, the 
gun and the torpedo. The proportion in 
which they are carried, the extent of the 
armour protection against an enemy's 
attack, and the speed at which the vessel 
is to travel determine the four principal 
classes—capital ship (battleship or battle¬ 
cruiser), cruiser, destroyer and submarine; 
in recent years aircraft carriers have been 
built as well as minelayers and mine¬ 
sweepers. On the other hand, the merchant 
ship is designed to carry passengers with 
well-filled or almost empty purses, and 
there are many different types of ships for 
the transport of an immense range of 
cargoes, food of many descriptions, the 
raw materials of industry, as well as oil 
and coal, and manufactures ranging from 
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locomotives to pins and needles have to be 
carried by sea. Moreover, the ship of each 
type varies in its character according to 
the route on which it trades, cold or hot, 
the character of the sea over which it must 
make its way, whether “ the Narrow Seas " 
with their short choppy waves or the 
Atlantic with its great rollers, while vessels 
of quite different qualities are required for 
coastal and river navigation. An island 
country, with shipping as its life-line, must 
have a well-balanced fleet embracing all 
descriptions of ships; and the skill of ship¬ 
owners, with their eyes on the world's 
markets, is shown in proportion as they 
meet every demand. Without such a well- 
balanced fleet, efficiently managed and 
well-manned, neither the British nor any 
Dominion Governments could have thrown 
down the challenge to the dictators. 

Before discussing the various types of 
ships, it may be as well to say something 
of the merchant ships of the maritime 
nations on the eve of the present conflict. 
There is one significant fact. While foreign 
merchant fleets had been growing in size 
since the end of the last war, that of this 
island country had declined. As Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping recorded on the eve 
of hostilities, between June, 19x4, and June, 
1939, the net increase in the world's steam 
and motor tonnage was 33,105,555 tons, 
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equal to 50^9 per cent. In that period 
there was, however, a net decrease in the 
steam and motor tonnage belonging to 
Great Britain and Ireland of 1,000,955 tons, 
or 5*3 peT cent., while the number of ships 
decreased by 1,865 in the same period. In 
the British Dominions, Colonies, etc., there 
was an increase of 1,479,174 tons (90-7 per 
cent.) and 719 vessels since 1914. 

The increase in the tonnage in the 
Dominions had little war significance, as 
practically all the ships were of the coastal 
types. They were either unfitted for ocean 
work or were not available. 

The increase of tonnage owned in other 
countries during this period represented 
more than 90 per cent, of the pre-war 
tonnage owned—not far short of twice 
what it was on the outbreak of the war of 
1914-18. The largest increase took place 
in the United States (6,882,984 tons), 
Japan (3,921,459 tons), Norway (2,876,460 
tons), Italy (1,994,329 tons), Holland 
(1,497,868 tons), France (1,0x1,647 tons), 
and Greece (959,805 tons). The only 
decrease, other than in Great Britain and 
Ireland, was in the case of Germany, 
where, although the number of vessels 
increased by 369, the total tonnage was 
still 652,058 tons below that at June, 1914. 
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BRITISH SHIPPING IN ECLIPSE 

The present century has, indeed, wit¬ 
nessed unprecedented development in the 
mercantile fleets of the world, the steam 
and motor tonnage having increased from 
24,009,000 tons in 1901 to 68,509,000 tons 
in 1939, with a remarkable change in the 
balance of commercial sea power as shown 
in the following table : 


Country. 

Percentage of Steam and Motor 
Tonnage owned in the World. 

1901 

1914 

1939 

Great Britain and 
Ireland ... 

50-2 

41-6 

26-1 

United States (Sea) 

4-2 

4‘5 

13-0 

Japan ... ... 

2'2 

3-8 

8-2 

Norway ... 

3-4 

4-3 

7 -i 

Germany _ 

10‘I 

11 '3 

6'5 

Italy . 

27 

3 'i 

5 -o 

France . 

4'4 

4-2 

4-3 

Holland ... 

2-1 

3*2 

4-3 


Statistics are at best dull, but this survey 
of the change in the shipping position has 
had an important influence on the ” Battle 
of the Seas," Owing to foreign subsidies, 
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legislation of a nationalistic character and 
the reservation of the coastal trade of 
practically every maritime nation to its 
own ships, the competition to which British 
shipowners were exposed was not fair. 
British shipping was without State support, 
in any shape or form; any foreign ship 
was allowed to compete even in the Inter- 
Imperial trade and the carriage of cargoes 
round the British Isles was open to all 
comers. Only on the very eve of the war 
did the Government realise that British 
shipping was suffering eclipse, and that its 
decline might prove disastrous to our 
chance of victory in the event of a war. 
In July, 1939, the British Shipping (Assist¬ 
ance) Bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons to stimulate shipbuilding by 
means of subsidies and to encourage ship¬ 
owners to continue the unequal struggle 
by providing loans and grants. But this 
action was taken too late. The war opened 
and the Bill was dropped. 

As the new piracy developed in ferocity, 
and the tonnage losses increased, this coun¬ 
try had to place more and more reliance 
on the tonnage of foreign countries. The 
success of the Germans in over-running 
Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium and eventually a large part of 
France, drove the majority of the ships of 
those countries into hospitable British ports, 
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and when Italy invaded Greece, that coun¬ 
try, with its many merchant ships, was 
converted from a neutral to an ally. Thus 
it came about that at an .early stage in 
the war, the newly established Ministry of 
Shipping, from its offices in London, was 
managing the largest merchant fleet which 
had ever been under one control. It was 
mainly, of course, British, but included 
vessels of the following nationalities : 


Norwegian 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Danish 

Polish 

French 

Greek 


Panamanian 
Swedish 
Estonian 
Latvian 
Hungarian 
Egyptian 
Yugo-Slav 
Roumanian. 


Now we can return to the consideration 
of the types of ships, with a picture in our 
minds of the amount of shipping which this 
country possessed when the war broke out. 
Of sea-going tonnage—that is, omitting 
ships of less than 2,000 tons—we were 
worse off as compared with 1914 by about 
2,000,000 tons—no slight handicap. Weak¬ 
ened though it was, the British merchant 
navy remained unique by reason of the 
variety of types of ships which it embraced 
in order to meet the needs of an island 
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which requires a great quantity of food 
from overseas that it may exist, and a 
large variety of raw materials that it may 
work. Moreover, this country must export 
a wide range of manufactures as payment, 
though only part payment, for its imports. 
The balance in visible trading was in the 
past made up by invisible exports, the 
gross earnings of shipping amounting to as 
much as £340,000,000 in 1920; the receipts 
from banking and insurance business carried 
on in foreign countries increased those 
invisible exports. 

Though a smaller tonnage was under the 
British flag in September, 1939, than in 
former times, the balance of types had 
been maintained by the foresight, skill and 
enterprise of British shipowners. It in¬ 
cluded ships of wonder and splendour like 
the Queen Elizabeth and the Queen Mary, 
and the liners serving South Africa, Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand and India, and 
ships of utility, cargo vessels of a wide 
range of types from the fine cargo-passenger 
liners on the South American and Eastern 
routes, to the tramps, oil tankers and 
colliers. These ships of different classes 
were engaged in carrying no less than 40 
per cent, of the ocean-borne trade of the 
world when the war opened. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF TRANSPORT BY SEA 

There are many angles from which water 
transport as a whole can be considered. A 
logical way is to divide it into three— 
Ocean Transport, Sea Transport and Sub¬ 
servient Transport. The first concerns 
ships capable of making passages of up¬ 
wards of 3,000 miles or more, and able to 
withstand the weather and other climatic 
conditions encountered on such long 
voyages. This is not merely a matter of 
size but of endurance, namely, ability to 
proceed for a certain number of miles 
without rebunkering. Owing to improve¬ 
ments in propelling machinery, and in 
particular to the use of oil, endurance has 
been increased; the modem ship attains 
a high speed which was unthought of 
twenty or thirty years ago with a reduction 
in the cost of fuel, oil or coal. This economy 
has been the result of persistent and patient 
research. 

There is one type of ship which fills the 
imagination of everyone, the mammoth 
transatlantic liner, of which the Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen Mary and the 
Normandie are outstanding examples. 
When the Queen Mary made her maiden 
voyage to New York, she proved to be the 
solution of one of the greatest problems 
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any shipping company has ever had to 
solve. The express service across the 
Atlantic had been maintained by three 
ships. As the Mauretania, the pride of the 
Cnnard fleet and the holder for several 
decades of the bine ribbon of the Atlantic, 
was nearing the end of her long career of 
thirty-three years, it was suggested that 
two liners might in future do the work of 
three. Was it practicable ? A committee 
of experts, representing the engineering 
world, decided that it was. So it was 
decided to build two new liners. The 
Queen Mary was ordered from Messrs John 
Brown & Co., the famous Clyde shipbuilders. 

But only when this initial decision had 
been reached, could the problems of design 
be considered in detail. A series of ex¬ 
periments in that firm's experimental tank, 
where all the features of the weather 
conditions in the Atlantic can be produced, 
was begun. One after another wax models, 
twenty-two in all, were made and over 8,000 
experiments were carried out. Gradually 
the type of ship which should be built was 
evolved, a vessel of 81,235 gross tons, with 
twelve decks towering one above the 
other : Length (overall) 1,020 ft., breadth 
(moulded) 118 ft., loaded draft 38 ft. 10 ins. 

The Queen Mary is the descendant of 
the original Britannia of 1,150 tons burthen 
which inaugurated the Cunard service in 
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1840 I Either of her motor lifeboats, which 
can be lowered into the water fully loaded 
in a few seconds by one man, will 
accommodate more passengers than the 
pioneer liner of the company could carry. 
The ship is huge in ah her proportions and 
has an electrical installation which would 
suffice for the needs of a town of 150,000 
inhabitants. If this liner were set down 
in Trafalgar Square, the crown of Nelson's 
hat would reach just above her boat deck; 
her stern would be in Charing Cross Road, 
invading the Garrick Theatre, while her 
stem would block traffic some way down 
Whitehall. 

Such is the elder sister of the Queen 
Elizabeth. She is not only a ship which 
can travel at the high speed of 28| knots 
with about 2,000 passengers, in addition to 
a crew numbering 1,000 officers and men, 
but she is much else. She has a gym¬ 
nasium, a squash rackets court, a street of 
shops, tea and dance rooms, a cocktail bar, 
a library with 1,700 books, a lecture room, 
a studio, a children's playroom, restaurants, 
Turkish and curative baths and, of course, 
swimming pools. The Queen Mary in fact 
surpasses in its varied attractions any hotel 
in any country in the world, and she is 
pushed across the Atlantic by her powerful 
engines at a speed of nearly 33 statute miles 
an hour. Is it an exaggeration to, call 
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such a liner a ship of wonder ? And the 
Queen Elizabeth, which was completing 
when the war opened, is even larger and 
swifter. 

These ships, the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth, were not designed to be 
large merely for the sake of being large, 
but rather because they were the smallest 
ships capable of making the fastest non¬ 
stop passage with a minimum of time 
spent in port turning round. As a rule, an 
ordinary ship is at sea only half her life 
owing to the time occupied in loading and 
discharging her cargo, and every luxury 
liner carries cargo, though it is a secondary 
consideration. On occasions the Queen 
Mary has spent twenty-four hours or less 
in port between her arrival from one 
transatlantic passage and her setting off 
on the next, a matter of careful preparatory 
organisation by the waterside. Speed in 
a merchant ship is, to some extent at least, 
governed by size, and if the highest speed 
is desired, the size must be proportionate 
to the speed. 

The same principle applies in less degree 
to the finest type of cargo vessel. The cargo 
liner, with comfortable accommodation for 
passengers and saloon accommodation for 
upwards of a hundred persons, is inter¬ 
mediate between the ordinary cargo ship 
and the passenger ship. There are all 
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grades in this category according to the 
work for which the ship is intended. For 
example, a considerable proportion of the 
vessels trading to the Pacific coast of 
North America are 16-knot all- or part- 
refrigerated fruit carriers of about 5,000 
tons with luxury accommodation for twelve 
people. On the other hand, there are 
10,000 ton ships capable of carrying wheat, 
lumber and fruit, as well as tinned goods, 
all of which are important products of the 
North-West coast of the Pacific. All these 
are cargo liners, yet they vary in size, 
build, form, and in the functions they 
fulfil. They are related to each other 
because they carry cargo and a few 
passengers at the highest possible speed 
consistent with the character of the route 
upon which they run. 


CARGO SHIPS OF SPECIAL TYPES 

A near relation of the cargo liner in 
ocean transport is the cargo ship proper, 
or tramp. But this is a day of specialised 
cargo vessels, and the tramp ship’s future 
is threatened. As an example of the 
specialist type, we have the fruit carrier 
which has been mentioned as a class of 
vessel which in the years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the present war 
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was increasing to a greater extent than any 
other ship type except, perhaps, the oil- 
tanker. The earliest fruit ships were the 
banana carriers. In recent years, however, 
the demand for citrus and deciduous fruit, 
fresh on one's breakfast, lunch or dinner 
table, has increased to such an extent that 
ships of upwards of 180,000 cubic feet 
capacity, i.e. the size of a small warehouse, 
have been built especially to carry oranges 
and grapefruit. Meat ships were an even 
earlier class of specialist ships, and their 
development was due to the remarkable 
improvement of refrigerating machinery 
operated mechanically—a branch of the 
shipbuilding industry which owes much to 
scientific research. A big meat carrier 
to-day has accommodation of upwards of 
a quarter of a million cubic feet of frozen 
or chilled cargo. So exact has become the 
science of refrigeration as applied to these 
specialised ship types that cargoes can be 
treated in exactly the method best suited 
to their characteristics, i.e. by freezing or 
chilling, or indeed by impregnation with 
the gases which preservo the cargoes for 
long periods. 

Other specialist carriers are those intended 
for the transport of, say, iron ore in bulk. 
Owing to its inherent characteristics, this 
is a difficult cargo which, as a rule, must 
be kept as high oh the bottom of the ship 
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as is consistent with loading in the 
dimensions available. In general, ore can 
be carried by the ordinary tramp, but in 
certain cases when the trade is steady or 
where iron ore exporting companies build 
their own ships, it becomes a practical 
proposition to have vessels especially 
designed for the trade. Before the out¬ 
break of the present hostilities, too, another 
special ship type had been evolved—the 
heavy weight-lifter. A Norwegian ship 
captain of considerable perspicacity, who 
died recently, evolved ships capable of 
lifting from the dockside loads up to 
100 tons, placing these on the deck or in 
the hold of the ship and transporting them 
distances of upwards of 6,000 miles. In 
effect, he borrowed from the ordinary cargo 
liner one of its special functions and put it 
into an individual hull. This is a further 
example of the specialisation in cargo 
carrying. 

The collier is another type of consider¬ 
able importance, although since the advent 
of the oil-using ship, the need for the 
transport of coal overseas in large quan¬ 
tifies has been much smaller than in was. 
In 1913 no less than 73,400,000 tons 
of coal, excluding coke and manufactured 
fuel, were exported from British ports and 
helped to pay for our imported food and 
raw materials; in 1938 the quantity was 
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only 38,200,000 tons. In spite of the 
decline of the coal trade, the ship capable 
of carrying upwards of 6,000 tons of coal 
is still a valuable asset to any merchant 
marine, particularly when she runs coast¬ 
wise and can operate up-river, say the 
Thames, passing under any bridges ob¬ 
structing the normal ship fairway. 


THE OIL-TANKER AND OTHER TYPES 

Of all specialist fuel carriers, the oil- 
tanker is, however, most notable. At the 
outbreak of the present war, the tankers 
afloat were of nearly 11 million gross tons, 
including ships of all' sizes and all 
nationalities. This was an increase from 
just under i| million gross tons at the 
beginning of the war of 1914-18. The 
oil-tanker is one of the most vital of all 
ship types to-day, because navies, armies 
and air forces, as well as transport in cities 
and towns, depend upon her regular arrival 
in port. She can generally be distinguished 
because her machinery is aft and her 
bridge structure is slightly forward of 
amidships. The oil is carried in tanks in 
the hull, these tanks being composed of 
the sides and bottom of the ship and fore 
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and aft and athwartships bulkheads in the 
hull itself. In a large tanker, with two 
fore and aft bulkheads, there may be as 
many as thirty distinct tanks and the total 
capacity of the ship may be nearly 12,000 
tons of liquid cargo. With engines of 
some 8,000 h.p., such a vessel, fully loaded, 
can be driven through the sea in all 
weathers at a speed of about 14! knots. 
There are, of course, many smaller tankers 
which work round the coast. 

So far we have discussed ships, for the 
most part, operating on long routes. The 
vessels engaged in short-sea trading, as in 
the North Sea, the English Channel, the 
Baltic, and the Mediterranean, may be 
described as miniature ocean traders. No 
hard and fast rule can be drawn as to 
where one leaves off and the other begins. 
Even to-day there is at least one small 
ship of only 2,250 tons deadweight 
regularly trading across the Pacific from 
Sydney to San Francisco. On the other 
hand, the American coastal trade supports 
big tankers of over 10,000 tons carrying 
capacity, running between the Gulf ports 
and New York. Most interesting are, 
however, the fast cross-Channel ships which, 
in normal times, link, say, Dover-Calais, 
Harwich-Hook of Holland, Harwich- 
Antwerp, Newcastle-Bergen, Newcastle- 
Oslo, which come between the sea traders 
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and the ocean traders. They are trans¬ 
atlantic liners in miniature, marvels of 
ingenious design, and notable for the com¬ 
pleteness of their equipment and the luxury 
of the accommodation they offer. 

Then, too, just as there are specialist 
cargo liners on ocean trade routes, so the 
fast ships operating on a liner schedule 
between, say, Hull and Copenhagen, have 
much in common with the big ships 
linking Liverpool or London with Van¬ 
couver. The parallel becomes all the more 
exact when we find that sea-going cargo 
liners of 3,000 tons or less have at least 
one hold completely refrigerated for the 
carrying of dairy or other farm produce, 
or of fish. The parallel between sea-going 
and ocean-going ships is shewn to no 
better advantage, however, than in the 
case of the fine 12^-knot coastal liners, 
.owned by Coast Lines Ltd., which, before 
the war, engaged in regular trading between 
London and Liverpool. These ships 
resemble oil-tankers in appearance in that 
their machinery is aft and their bridges 
slightly forward of amidships. Accommoda¬ 
tion in each of them is provided in two 
holds for nearly 116,000 cubic feet of cargo. 
More important still is the fact that, in 
the bridge house, cabins are placed for 
twelve passengers, the degree of luxury 
provided being of a standard seldom 







BACK FROM DUNKIRK 


A few hours earlier these tiny craft were among a vast miscollany of warships, laige merchant 
ships, coasters, tugs, fishing boats, yachts, barges, all speeding to and fiom Dunkirk to evacuate 
borne threo hundred thousand troops of the B.E.F. Feasibly British sea tradition has never before 
taken such spontaneous and Informal shape. 

( Photo: Keystone) 
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to be met with in any but ocean-going 
ships. These coast liners are “ liners ” in 
every sense of the word. Their design 
has been copied, with modifications, in 
ocean-going ships for service in other parts 
of the world. 


THE INGENUITY OF THE DUTCH 

The counterpart of the sea-going tramp, 
of 9,000 tons, is the small type coaster, in 
which the Dutch have specialised in recent 
years, finding employment in carrying 
cargoes round the coasts of the British 
Ides. Vessels of this kind carry just under 
18,000 cubic feet of cargo, require only 
8 ft. 6 ins. of water in fully loaded con¬ 
dition, and have a speed of 8£ knots, with 
a bunker capacity of some 8 tons of fuel. 
Such handy little ships have even broken 
into the coastwise coal trade; because of 
her small size such a vessel can tie up 
alongside many quays inaccessible to larger 
ships. „ Because, too, of the relatively small 
amount of cargo carried, the turn around 
' in port is quick. The small motor coaster, 
as evolved in European waters, has been 
said with some truth to have revolutionised 
coastwise trade in all parts of the world, 
as far away as Nigeria and Australia. 
Types to suit local conditions are being 

G 
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evolved. This does not point to a world 
standardisation of coaster types. America, 
for instance, always individualistic in such 
matters, successfully uses ships which 
traditionally are odd. They have no 
hatches or hatch opening from the deck, 
hut take in cargo through side doors, 
transporting it thence from deck to deck 
by electric elevators or lifts into the spaces 
which normally would be occupied by the 
hatch opening. The topmost or weather 
deck is, however, plated in from end to 
end. 

None of these ships could operate were 
it not for the third section of Subservient 
Transport. This group includes the many 
types which are necessary for the operation 
of the others. There are cable ships without 
whose existence communications could not 
be maintained between the head shipping 
office and branch offices overseas. There 
are tugs of many types which meet ships 
at sea when they get into difficulties, tow 
them into dock and berth them, and 
handle the barges into which the cargo is 
trans-shipped when the big vessel has 
docked. Then there are salvage ships 
proper, whose equipment includes powerful 
■electrically driven pumps. There are 
•dredgers without whose work the sea-lanes 
to ports could not be kept open. Some 
dredgers work with an endless chain of 
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buckets which literally scoop up the 
“ spoil,” as it is called, discharging it over 
the side into another type of ship, a barge 
with a hinged bottom, known as a 
“ hopper," which is towed away to sea to 
discharge. Then there are sucking dredgers 
which operate by means of enormous 
centrifugal pumps. They are usually em¬ 
ployed where sand accumulates, threatening 
the fairway of shipping. Digging dredgers 
are another type, and there are, in addition, 
many combinations of all three types, 
designed to suit the locality in which the 
ship operates. Ice-breakers are in certain 
respects akin to dredgers, for they keep the 
sea-lanes clear; they depend on their 
weight and, literally, on their smashing 
power to heave a way through the ice 
fields. Their duty, like that of dredgers, 
is of an occasional nature. Then, again, 
there is the lightship, which is always on 
duty in peacetime, and as modern naviga¬ 
tional science progresses so it becomes a 
more and more complicated ship type. 

The ship family is, indeed, no ordinary 
one, but includes many members, all of 
which play their part in the ocean-borne 
trade of the world.* When " the Battle 
of the Seas” opened in the autumn of 
1939, British shipowners placed at the 

* The family of ships may be studied at greater length in 
the 240 pa^es of Ships and Their Work, by A. C. Hardy, B.Sc. 
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service of the country ships of all these 
types—a smaller Merchant Navy than 
existed in August, 19x4, when the first 
World War broke on the peaceful world, 
but more modem than the Merchant Navy 
of any other country. Excluding ships of 
less than 2,000 tons gross, it embraced 
nearly 2,500 seagoing vessels of just over 
fifteen and three-quarter million tons gross. 

Without this great volume of tonnage, 
provided by the private investor in the 
most hazardous, complicated and intricate 
of all industries, this country, completely 
surrounded by the sea, could not have 
opposed Germany's conspiracy against free¬ 
dom of thought, word and act, and, with 
her vast armaments, she would have been 
able to impose her domination on the 
whole world. 



CHAPTER V 


THE MISSION OF THE TRAMP S HIP 

Let us honour the humble tramp ship, the 
life-line of the teeming population of the 
British Isles! It brings us about half the 
food we eat and a large proportion of the 
raw materials on which we work, and it 
carries away millions of tons of coal and 
other bulky things which we export. 

Some shipowners used to object to such 
vessels being called tramps, since “ a tramp 
is one who wanders about as a vagrant," 
and a vagrant is described in the dictionary 
as “ an idle or disorderly person " or '‘a 
beggar." They preferred them to be 
known as “ seekers," ships to go to any 
port, load a cargo, and carry it anywhere. 
But as tramps they are still known—ships 
of general utility—some go all over the 
world and others are engaged in trade 
with neighbouring countries. 

The ocean going tramp is the more im¬ 
portant. Unlike a liner company, the 
owner of a “ tramp" makes no public 
announcement of an intended voyage. He 
gets into touch with a " charterer," who 


mi 
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hires the ship for a voyage, the scope and 
nature of which is the subject of negotia¬ 
tions which result in a “ charter party ” 
being signed. Briefly, the owner under¬ 
takes to lend his ship to the charterer for 
the purpose of loading a cargo from a port, 
or ports in a certain region, and to deliver 
that cargo at an unspecified destination. 

Why, it may be asked, all this vague¬ 
ness ? Here we come to the outstanding 
difference between the liner and the tramp. 
Cargo, known as a “ parcel," which 
is put aboard a liner at one port is 
carried to another specified port in accord¬ 
ance with the ship's timetable. But in 
the case of a tramp, the cargo may be 
loaded without its final destination being 
determined—except that it must be within 
the scope of various " options " which are 
set forth in the charter party. The reason 
for this is that cargoes shipped by tramps 
are, for the most part, homogeneous car¬ 
goes, such as grain, timber, ores, phos¬ 
phates, or other commodity. Whilst on 
passage such a cargo may be sold by the 
original owner to a buyer in one country, 
who may resell to another buyer in the 
same or nearby country, who may in turn 
resell elsewhere, always subject to the geo¬ 
graphical restrictions laid down in the 
charter party. Moreover, the responsibility 
for filling the ship with cargo rests with 
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the charterer and not with the shipowner, 
as is the practice with a liner, and failure 
to do so involves him in the payment to 
the shipowner of compensation known as 
" dead freight,” It will he seen that the 
time occupied by a tramp’s voyage owing 
to its indefinite itinerary must necessarily 
vary, whereas a liner keeps to its schedule 
dates. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE OF COMMERCE 

How is tramp shipping operated ? First 
in importance is the Baltic Shipping Ex¬ 
change in London. This is the meeting 
place of “ brokers ” who act for shipowners, 
charterers and commodity merchants, 
whether British or foreign. It may be 
described as the heart of the commercial 
world. Almost every important merchant 
in every trading country is represented 
there, as is every shipowner. If a ship is 
required to carry a bulk cargo from, say, 
London to Buenos Aires or vice versa, 
from Hong Kong to Sydney, New South 
Wales, from Calcutta to New York, the 
brokers on the " Baltic ” hear about it or, 
to use a technical phrase, the “order is 
quoted.” 

In good trading times the “ Baltic ” is 
thronged and business is brisk; there are 
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hundreds of " orders “ and hundreds of 
ships on offer. The task of the brokers is 
to sort them out; since each ship-owner 
wants to find a cargo which will be most 
remunerative for his ship. The skill lies 
in fixing a ship so that it may be avail¬ 
able in whatever quarter of the globe 
the demand for transport is equal to, or 
exceeds, the supply of tonnage. Naturally, 
the harvests of the world and the ups and 
downs of the commodity markets govern 
the choice to a considerable extent; the 
owner, who like a general or an admiral 
must be a strategist, endeavours to have 
his ship at the right place and at the right 
time to load the right cargo which will 
yield him a profit. 

A tramp voyage may be limited to what 
is called an “ out and home " trip, as, for 
example, a cargo of coal from Wales to 
Buenos Aires, and a return cargo of grain 
from Buenos Aires to the United Kingdom, 
both, possibly being arranged at the same 
time, or the first at one time and the other 
shortly afterwards. Or the voyage may 
begin with an outward cargo of coal from 
Wales to Port Said, then salt from a Red 
Sea port to Burma, followed by a cargo of 
ore from India to New York, afterwards a 
cargo of American coal to Rio de Janeiro, 
thence to the River Plate to load hides to 
Odessa, out to India again and so on. Such 
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a sequence of voyages is not, of course, 
arranged at once, but the procedure is the 
same in that the contract for each stage of 
the voyage is negotiated and concluded on 
the “ Baltic " through the “ brokers.” 


EASTWARD BOUND WITH COAL 

Let us now trace a typical voyage of a 
tramp ship.* We will take, as an example, 
a ship of 8,000 tons deadweight, capable 
of steaming about nine knots and con¬ 
suming twenty tons of coal per day, as 
much as is used in a big house in a year. 
The owner decides, as a matter of policy, 
that he will send his ship out from a British 
port to the East, where he anticipates a 
good demand for ships by the time his 
vessel will be available. Accordingly he 
instructs his broker to ascertain what suit¬ 
able orders (sometimes called freights) are 
on offer from the United Kingdom towards 
the East. He may choose one from Cardiff 
to Port Said to carry a cargo of coal. In 
that event, he estimates that the voyage 
out and home is likely to occupy about 
four months, and he makes his arrange¬ 
ments accordingly. The master or captain 
of the ship engages a crew and signs them 

* Acknowledgment is made to Mr. W. Stanley Hinds, a 
foremost manager of tramp ships, for this account of a 
typical vovan'e, 
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on articles before a shipping master at the 
Board of Trade Offices, for it is the general 
practice to engage a fresh crew for each 
voyage. The shipowner’s marine super¬ 
intendent will probably recommend that 
the vessel shall be dry docked and the 
bottom painted with anti-fouling paint as 
a precaution against marine growth in 
tropical waters, and the stores superinten¬ 
dent will see that food for the voyage, as 
well as paint, ropes and other necessities, 
are supplied. 

As a matter of routine, the owner has 
appointed a ship agent at Cardiff to deal 
with the loading of the vessel and her 
departure from that port. The broker on 
the “ Baltic ” acting for the shipowner, 
has in the meantime concluded negotiations 
with the charterer, and a charter party has 
been signed to , the effect that between 
certain agreed dates the ship will be at 
Cardiff and will load a full and complete 
cargo of coal and carry it with due despatch 
to the destination. The charterer has to 
see that the vessel is loaded within a 
stipulated number of hours, the shipowner 
paying the cost of loading as well as dis¬ 
charge at the end of the voyage. The re¬ 
muneration which the' owner will receive 
for the carriage of the coal cargo is stipu¬ 
lated at so much per ton on the delivered 
weight, this payment being made on de- 
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livery. When the vessel is loaded and has 
food, bunkers and stores on board, the 
captain will sign bills of lading in respect 
of the cargo on board ; by the transmission 
of a duplicate document to the receiver of 
the cargo at Port Said, he will be able to 
ensure that the cargo is, in due course, 
delivered to the rightful person. A mani¬ 
fest will, therefore, be drawn up and the 
ship's papers will be passed through the 
Custom House, where details will be taken 
for the purpose of the Board of Trade 
records. After all the necessary formali¬ 
ties have been carried out, the captain will 
receive his clearance and, the agent having 
paid, on behalf of the shipowner, the dock 
dues and other charges, the ship will be 
ready to sail. The agent will engage tug¬ 
boats, boatmen for attending to the ropes, 
and so on, and pilots to assist the navigation 
of the ship to deep water. 

THE SHIPOWNER'S PROBLEM— 

THE NEXT VOYAGE! 

The voyage to Port Said will occupy 
about fifteen days and on arrival the dis¬ 
charge of the ship will occupy another 
week. The owner will have written to his 
agent advising him of the vessel's impend¬ 
ing arrival. This involves the appointment 
of stevedores to effect the discharge of the 
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cargo, the employment of pilots and tug¬ 
boats, and, of course, again formalities at 
the offices of the Customs and harbour 
authorities. On the vessel's arrival, the 
agent will take the captain to the receiver 
of the cargo, so that he may be satisfied 
from the copy of bill of lading, now in the 
receiver's possession, that he is the rightful 
owner of the cargo, and he will authorise 
the agent to permit the discharge to 
proceed. 

We must now return to the “ Baltic." 
What arrangement has the owner made 
for the ship’s next voyage ? He learns 
that there are suitable freights available 
from the Black Sea ports to the United 
Kingdom or Continent, and that ships are 
required to carry ore from Poti to the 
United States; or it may be possible to 
get a cargo of cotton seed from Alexandria 
to Hull; there are also freights of salt from 
tlic Red Sea to Burma. He makes an esti¬ 
mate of the steaming distances, port charges, 
cost of loading and discharging, the number 
of days likely to be occupied (days which 
will include the cost to him of seamen's 
wages, insurance of the ship, victualling 
and ship's stores), and the price of bunkers, 
and he will compare the sum involved with 
the amount of freight which can be earned 
according to the market rates quoted. He 
may conclude that none of the freights is 
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as attractive, which is to say financially 
profitable as, say, sending his vessel out to 
India to load ground nuts on the Madras 
Coast for the United Kingdom or Contin¬ 
ent. Accordingly, the owner may decide 
that this is how he will employ his ship 
and he, thereupon, instructs his broker on 
the “ Baltic ” to charter the ship for such 
a voyage. 

All these negotiations take several days, 
and the ship in the meanwhile has arrived 
at Port Said and is discharging her cargo. 
There is, therefore, no time to be lost. The 
owner, using a code of which the captain 
has a copy, telegraphs full instructions to 
him to proceed via the Suez Canal towards 
the Madras Coast, and on approaching his 
destination to wireless the owner's agent 
asking for orders as to his exact place of 
loading. Doubtless, the owner will also 
extract from the charter party, now in his 
possession, various other items of impor¬ 
tance to the captain, and in addition, will 
inform him of the name of the agent on 
the Madras Coast who has been appointed 
to look after the vessel there. So that the 
captain may be even more fully informed, 
the owner will despatch by air mail to 
Madras a copy of the charter party. 

By this time the ship has completed dis¬ 
charge at Port Said and can, in fact, sail 
except fox one thing. Expenses to the tune' 
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of several hundred pounds have been in¬ 
curred, and these must be paid before the 
vessel can leave. The owner has not for¬ 
gotten this matter. Either he has tele¬ 
graphed a remittance or has arranged that 
his agent, who has collected the freight 
earned by the ship on her outward voyage, 
shall deduct sufficient money to cover these 
charges before remitting the balance by 
telegraphic transfer to the shipowner's 
bankers in London. The ship then goes 
through the Suez Canal. For a vessel of 
her size to do this in ballast, that is to say 
without cargo, involves a fee payable to 
the canal authorities of some £ 800 , and 
the ship cannot proceed until this money 
has been deposited. So the shipowner has 
instructed his agent to pay these dues and 
the ship passes through without delay and 
continues on her voyage. 

ANOTHER " LEG OF THE TRIANGLE ” 

The ship is going to Madras in ballast. 
What is happening on board ? One tiling 
is certain, and that is, that the ship’s holds 
are being scrupulously cleaned, for before 
taking in the cargo of ground nuts all 
traces of the previous coal cargo must be 
removed; in addition, the crew will be 
scraping, cleaning and painting the ship 
and generally maintaining it in good order. 
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Through the Red Sea, across the Arabian 
Sea, and rounding Ceylon, the vessel strikes 
North to the Madras Coast. In the mon¬ 
soon season, the captain must take these 
weather conditions into consideration in 
setting his course after passing Aden. It 
has possibly been hot and whenever pos¬ 
sible the ship's awnings have been spread, 
but the work, in spite of the heat, must go 
on. During the last week or so before 
reaching the Madras Coast, the chief officer 
will have set the men to overhauling the 
ship’s cargo gear; wire runners have been 
greased and gins and blocks oiled; the 
winches have been overhauled by the ship's 
engineers. The captain must also be think¬ 
ing about the facilities which will be avail¬ 
able at the port for loading his ship. He 
knows from experience that these vary 
throughout the world. Sometimes there 
is an elevator, sometimes a transporter, 
elsewhere a cargo chute or shore cranes; 
frequently the ship must take the cargo 
aboard with her own derricks and gear— 
either from the quay or from barges and 
small craft coming alongside. Much will 
depend on the place on the Madras Coast 
at which the ship is ordered to load, and 
more than likely it will be a question not 
only of one place but two or three, which 
may or may not include a properly equipped 
port, such as Madras itself. Where there 
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is no port, the ship must anchor in the 
roadstead and the cargo will be brought 
from the shore by natives in innumerable 
small canoe-like craft. The captain now 
decides that the time has arrived when he 
must send a wireless message intimating 
his approach and asking for orders as to 
his first loading place. On being so in¬ 
structed, he immediately makes contact 
with his agent for a discussion of sundry 
points. 

The cargo will be shipped in bags and 
will need much ventilation during the 
voyage, so a quantity of bamboos and mats 
must be ordered for use as dunnage. The 
captain must determine precisely how many 
tons of cargo his ship will lift. This is not 
such a simple calculation as it may appear 
to be. For one thing, the vessel is now in 
tropical waters, and can, therefore, be 
loaded deeper than would be the case in 
the summer or winter zones, subject to the 
ship’s draft not being beyond the pre¬ 
scribed limits on arrival in zones other than 
tropical. It will be realised that, as the 
vessel’s voyage proceeds and the bunker 
fuel on board is consumed, the ship rises 
in the water, and the problem for the cap¬ 
tain is how much cargo can his ship carry, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
during the earlier part of the homeward 
passage a stage will be reached when all 
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the bunkers originally shipped at Cardiff 
will have been consumed, and that replen¬ 
ishment will be necessary at the coaling 
depots en route, such as Aden, Port Said 
and Gibraltar. The date of his eventual 
arrival home must also be considered, 
because if he arrives in the winter months 
the ship’s draft must be some six inches 
less than would be the case if he arrived 
in the summer months—a matter of safety. 

Port formalities must be gone through at 
each loading place, and manifest and bills 
of lading prepared for signature. The 
owner may have decided to remit cash to 
the agent to pay for the vessel's disburse¬ 
ments, or he may have instructed the cap¬ 
tain to take an advance not exceeding 
one-third of the freight to which he is 
entitled under the terms of the charter 
party on bills of lading being signed, sub¬ 
ject, of course, to a charge in the form of 
a discount. The loading having been com¬ 
pleted, clearance having been obtained and 
all the various documents signed, the vessel 
sets out for home, that is a port or ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent as 
described in the charter party. 

The success of a tramp ship depends, it 
is apparent, on the co-operation of experts, 
each in his own sphere, the shipowner and 
his agents, his broker, and, last but not 
least, his captain. So far, all has gone well. 
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WHO OWNS THE CARGO ? 

The actual decision as to the port of 
discharge will not he declared—according 
to this charter party—until the vessel 
arrives at Gibraltar. This is a complica¬ 
tion which did not occur on the straight¬ 
forward voyage from Cardiff to Port Said, 
where the contract was concerned with a 
cargo of coal for one port only and for one 
predetermined receiver. The cargo of 
ground nuts which the, ship has in her holds 
has been shipped by a dealer in this com¬ 
modity, and may or may not have been 
sold by this time. If it has not been sold, 
the shipper will have telegraphed to his 
representative on the “ Baltic ” in London 
advising him that so many tons have sailed 
and asking him to find a buyer. On the 
other hand, the cargo may already have 
been sold to someone in London or Hull 
or Rotterdam, or any other place within 
the terms “ United Kingdom or Conti¬ 
nent ” mentioned in the charter party. 
This buyer may be hoping that, as the 
vessel continues on the trip of some thirty 
days or more home from India, he will he 
able to sell the cargo to another buyer 
at a profit. This reminds us that on this 
occasion the bills of lading will be made 
out to “ order,” and the bill of lading is, 
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in fact, a negotiable document which the 
shipper has sent to his London bankers if 
the cargo is not sold, or to the first buyer 
who may be wishing to re-sell it. 

However, the shipowner is not, mean¬ 
while, directly concerned with the disposal 
of the cargo. He is busy making arrange¬ 
ments with his foreign coaling contractors 
to supply the bunker fuel necessary for the 
vessel’s replenishment on the way home, 
and also, of course, is making arrangements 
and remitting money to Port Said to pay 
Suez Canal dues, which this time, the ship 
being loaded, will be levied to the tune of 
some £1,200. Eventually the ship reaches 
Gibraltar, and the captain receives informa¬ 
tion as to his port of discharge, unless this 
has been previously sent to him by wireless. 
Let us suppose that the charterer has 
settled on Amsterdam. This information 
is, of course, received by the shipowner 
at the same time as it is issued to the ship’s 
captain. The shipowner appoints an agent 
at Amsterdam to whom he sends details of 
the conditions of the charter party, includ¬ 
ing probably a plan of the cargo which he 
has received by air mail from the ship's 
captain. The agent thus has all the in¬ 
formation he requires to make ready for 
the discharge of the ship on arrival. Con¬ 
tact is made with local stevedores, sea 
pilots, tugs, dock pilots, and other services 
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—including the port medical officer, who is 
concerned with quarantine regulations—are 
warned of the vessel’s impending approach. 

The captain, on his arrival, " enters ” 
his ship at the Customs House, " sights 
the bill of lading,” satisfies himself that 
the receiver named is now the rightful 
owner and authorises the discharge to 
proceed. The captain must also report at 
the British Consulate and " note protest ” 
before an attorney. The agent, on behalf 
of the shipowner, collects the freight, or, 
if the charter party stipulates that the 
freight is payable in London, the agent 
telegraphs daily how much cargo has been 
taken from the ship and the owners’ agent 
in London collects the sum due accordingly. 
The Amsterdam agent, having been put in 
funds, meets the expenses incurred by the 
vessel and, on completion of discharge, the 
ship proceeds in all probability to the River 
Tyne or to the Bristol Channel to “ pay off ” 
the crew—again before the shipping master, 
and preparations are made for another 
round voyage to the West, to the South or 
again to the East, as the wide-awake owner 
may decide. 

DANGERS OF THE SEA 

The arrival of a ship in her own port 
brings with it a sense of accomplishment. 
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LOSS OF A GREAT LINER 
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just as every departure outwards on a new 
voyage has a sense of adventure. Indeed, 
though the imaginary voyage which we have 
outlined has apparently been without inci¬ 
dent, the perils of the sea have, neverthe¬ 
less, been present. Heavy weather, fog, 
subterranean earthquakes—which before 
they can be detected may alter the depth 
of the water—submerged objects, strong 
tidal sets—all these constitute dangers 
against which the captain must take pre¬ 
cautions. Even so, accidents happen, and 
although the shipowner insures his ship, 
the occurrence of a serious accident may 
easily convert what should have been a 
profitable voyage into a loss. 

What happens in the event of an acci¬ 
dent ? Marine underwriters have surveyors 
throughout the world who represent them, 
many being Lloyd’s agents. If an accident 
occurs, an effort is usually made to effect 
temporary repairs and the voyage may 
proceed under what is called " a temporary 
certificate of seaworthiness." In the mean¬ 
time, the owner informs his underwriters 
of what has happened and on the vessel’s 
return home they appoint surveyors to 
note the damage and agree with the owner’s 
representatives as to what repairs are neces- 
saryand atwhatcost. Thenfollowsthedraw- 
ing up of a claim against the, underwriters 
compiled under “ the laws of average," 
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which include a provision that where 
the ship has made “ a sacrifice/’ and by 
so doing has contributed towards the safety 
or recovery both of the ship and the ship’s 
cargo, the underwriters of the cargo must 
share the liability with the underwriters of 
the ship. 

The story we have woven around this 
imaginary voyage explains the usual 
method of operating a tramp ship. But 
when a shipper has a considerable quantity 
of a given commodity to be transported 
from one place to another over a period, 
an owner of a large number of vessels is 
in a position to make a contract for a series 
of voyages; he will work his vessels out 
to the place of loading at the approximate 
dates arranged under the contract and with 
the requisite intervals prescribed. But 
the procedure applied to the operation of 
each of the ships which fulfil such a con¬ 
tract resembles more or less that of the 
ordinary voyage of a tramp which has 
been described. 

Again, it will be appreciated that certain 
cargoes, varying as they do, particularly 
in stowage capacity, are much more suitable 
for one ship than another, or put in another 
way, certain ships by reason of their par¬ 
ticular design can carry certain cargoes 
much more profitably than other ships not 
so suitably designed. That is why tramp 
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ships have in recent years tended towards 
specialisation in design, and they have also 
been built larger so as to carry bigger 
cargoes. Then there is also the question 
of the type of fuel and how much of it 
will be needed in relation to the carrying 
capacity of the vessel. The naval architect 
tries to design a vessel which will carry the 
greatest amount of cargo at the highest 
economic speed at the minimum cost. And, 
in assessing the operating costs of any ship, 
the charge for bunker fuel is always an 
important factor. So, as a rule, steamers 
with coal-fired boilers operate from ports 
where coal is cheap, and steamers with oil- 
fired boilers or motor ships are found on 
routes where oil is plentiful and the price 
low. 


" A MAN OF THE WORLD " 

The owner of a tramp ship must, it. will 
be appreciated, be a knowledgeable person; 
he must be familiar with the technique of 
his profession, and very much a " man of 
the world ” in his office in London, Glas¬ 
gow, Liverpool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne or 
Cardiff. He must have up-to-date informa¬ 
tion as to prevailing charges for port dues, 
stevedoring, fuel and so forth at all the 
ports in the world which, his ships are 
likely to enter. Moreover, he must keep 
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himself informed as to the world’s harvests 
and the sensitiveness of the commodity 
markets from whatever cause. 

The imaginary voyage 'which has been 
described passed without incident, in fact, 
it hardly savoured of adventure. But a 
voyage is not always as uneventful. For 
instance, suppose by the time the ship 
arrives at Port Said, there are too many 
other ships available. This is a frequent 
dilemma. In such circumstances, the 
owner must either keep his ship waiting 
at Port Said, with its daily running costs 
mounting up, or order the ship home in 
ballast, deliberately incurring a serious 
financial loss, or he may back his opinion 
and take a chance by sending his vessel 
unchartered further afield in the hope of 
securing a profitable freight from some¬ 
where else.. 

In opening up a new trade, some pioneer 
owner must carry the first cargo with but 
scant information at his disposal as to 
what the expenses of the voyage are likely 
to be. Such work has been done in the 
past mainly by tramp owners and not liner 
owners. Many of the well-established 
trade routes of the world, which are now 
served by liners, were built up by the enter¬ 
prise and initiative and daring of individuals 
of whom nothing is known. Their names 
are to be found in no book of reference. 
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They have hazarded their all in many cases, 
achieved success from which others have 
profited as the traffic has increased, and 
have gone to their graves, richer perhaps 
as a result of their foresight, skill and 
courage—but forgotten. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE ROMANCE OF THE LINER 

** Are there not two points in the adven¬ 
ture of a diver—one when, a beggar, he 
prepares to plunge, one, when a prince, he 
rises with the pearl ? " asks Browning in 
Paracelsus. The pioneers who founded 
the lines whose house flags are known 
throughout the world resembled the poet’s 
diver—poor men who won success at great 
hazard. 

If the histories of the great liner com¬ 
panies be traced back to the beginning of 
things, we find in each case one man —a 
man of courage, industry and judgment, 
but of little fortune or none at all. The 
names of these pioneers are still honoured 
in all the ports of the world—Anderson, 
Bibby, Booth, Brocklebank, Cunard, 
Donaldson, Furness, Henderson, Holt, 
Harrison, Shaw, Savill, Wilson and many 
others. Shipping has always been the 
most individualistic of all industries. In 
spite of the increasing participation of the 
Government in industry generally, and in 
spite of the Limited Liability Act, which 
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enables the risk of an enterprise to be 
spread among many shareholders, it remains 
so. It is the man who counts, not the mob. 

In the early years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, a comparatively few men, each 
thinking, planning and working in a small 
office, became responsible for the founding 
of the fleets that have since grown to 
an extent which they never contemplated 
as possible in their wildest dreams. They 
were men of modest financial resources, 
men of vision, with their heads in the air 
but with their feet firmly planted on the 
ground. They believed that, with the 
coming of steam, ocean travel, instead of 
being a hazardous adventure, would become 
a pleasurable experience and that there 
would be so many passengers and so much 
cargo that profits could be made. 

Other factors encouraged them to per¬ 
severe. While the steam engine was revolu¬ 
tionising ship design and consequently the 
movement of passengers and goods by sea, 
a gradual change was taking place in the 
organisation of shipping. The individual 
merchant trader, who had built up this 
country’s maritime supremacy in the ages 
of discoveiy and expansion, was passing; 
his place was being taken, on the one hand, 
by pioneer shipowners who confined their 
interests mainly to the management of 
their fleets, and, on the other, by 
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commercial houses which no longer owned 
the ships that carried the goods they bought 
and sold. Specialisation was necessary 
owing to the demand for increased effi¬ 
ciency, as healthy competition sprang up 
in the world's markets and along the trade 
routes. A shipowner's success required 
not only a considerable knowledge of ship 
design, commerce, law and finance, but 
often a high order of commercial courage, 
and he could not also be a merchant. So 
the shipowner-merchant disappeared. 

Yet another reason why men began to 
turn to the steam engine to solve the 
problem of gaining access to the world’s 
markets for the increasing products of the 
“ workshop of the world ” was that the 
sailing ship was so uncertain owing to 
weather conditions. It was reported to 
Parliament in 1815 that the mail packet 
from Holyhead to Dublin had to be held 
up for nine days owing to contrary winds ; 
the experience was much the same every¬ 
where. On the short sea routes, the steam 
engine was tried and though there were 
many disappointments, opinion among the 
younger business men began to move in 
favour of the new form of propulsion, at 
least in the coastal trades. There was no 
welcome for the marine steam engine for 
long ocean voyages. It was regarded 
with suspicion, 
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“ A FATAL BLOW ” 

' The idea that a steamer could cross 
the Atlantic was regarded as absurd by 
many knowledgeable persons. One scientist 
proclaimed in 1835 that the idea of crossing 
the Atlantic under steam was as fantastic 
as making a voyage to the moon. The 
Admiralty, which was then responsible for 
the carriage of mails, had not a word to 
say for the steam engine. The suggestion 
that a steamer should be used as an experi¬ 
ment for carrying letters from Malta to the 
Ionian Islands, which were then British, 
was flatly rejected. The First Lord de¬ 
clared that the Lords Commissioners “felt 
it their bounden duty, upon national and 
professional grounds, to discourage to the 
utmost of their ability the employment of 
steam vessels, as they considered that the 
introduction of steam was calculated to 
strike a fatal blow to the naval supremacy 
of the Empire,'* Many people, if not most, 
were in agreement with his declaration— 
there was nothing like sail for making men 
of the sea! Moreover, the fitting of an 
engine in a ship of inflammable wood was 
not looked on with favour. When it was 
urged that iron might replace wood, one 
of the most reputable of naval constructors 
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led the movement against sirch a revolu¬ 
tion. "Don't talk to me about ships of 
iron," he declared, “ it’s contrary to 
nature." That that was a widely held 
view was made plain in Arnold Bennett's 
play “ Milestones," which told the dramatic 
story of the way in which a family of ship¬ 
builders was split on this issue. 

But long before the controversy of wood 
versus iron arose, a few enterprising Ameri¬ 
cans had determined to prove whether the 
Atlantic could be crossed by a steamer. 
They built the Savannah, of about 300 tons, 
installed an engine in the hull and fitted 
her with ingenious paddles amidships which 
could be shut up like a fan when not 
needed and lifted on board. She made the 
voyage to Liverpool in 1819 in twenty-one 
and a half days, but not without adven¬ 
ture. When she was off the Irish coast, 
she was sighted by an Admiralty cutter, 
which, concluding that she was on fire, 
went after her in order to render assist¬ 
ance. This ship was only under steam 
during the passage for about eighty hours, 
and for the rest of the time relied on her 
sails. It was not much to boast of. 
The supporters of the steam engine were 
not discouraged. In 1838 the Sirius and 
Great Western crossed the Atlantic, the one 
from London and the other from Bristol, 
almost simultaneously. Great hopes, in 
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particular, rested on the Great Western, of 
1,340 tons, which had “been specially de¬ 
signed for the Atlantic seas. She was of 
wood—236 feet long, with a beam of 
35 feet 6 inches, and her engines were of 
440 horse-power. She was a great ship as 
ships went in those days. She reached New 
York in fifteen days, and there were great 
rejoicings. Tire owners, having accepted 
Bruners challenge that the Great Western 
Railway should, in effect, be extended 
across the Atlantic, were jubilant at their 
success; London had been linked with 
New York. They were going to make 
history if only steamships could be made 
to pay. That was the crux of the matter, 
and most business men, shipowners and 
others, were convinced that while there was 
money in sailers, which used the winds of 
heaven without cost, there was none in 
ships which had to rely on expensive coal! 

This was the background to the revolu¬ 
tion in ocean transport which was opening. 
The marine, steam engine had few friends; 
most shipbuilders, as well as shipowners, 
were opposed to the substitution of wood 
by iron in ship construction; and as a 
business proposition the steamship was, it 
was declared, doomed. But, in spite of 
the discouraging attitude of the official and 
business worlds, a few men were satisfied 
that the future lay with the steamship. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE STEAMSHIP 

Among the first to recognise the potenti¬ 
alities of the steamer as a link between the 
New World and the Old was a citizen not of 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne or Glasgow, but of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Realising that “ steamers properly 
built and manned might start and arrive 
at their destinations with the punctuality 
of railway trains,” Samuel Cunard, who 
had been associated with shipping and 
shipbuilding from his boyhood, followed 
with keen interest the early steamship 
crossings of the Atlantic. About 1830 he 
conceived the idea of a mail and passenger 
service, operated with greater regularity 
and speed than was possible with sailing 
vessels. His plan was to use Liverpool and 
Halifax as the terminal ports and to run 
a connecting service to Boston. Cunard 
was then in his fiftieth year, an age at 
which many men would have hesitated 
before setting out alone on so great a 
venture, and he was not a rich man who 
could afford to run the risks inseparable 
from an enterprise of this kind. 

He knew no one of influence in England, 
but he was not dismayed. He secured at 
last an introduction to Robert Napier, a 
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Scottish engineer and shipbuilder, and set 
sail for England. The Scotsman was im¬ 
pressed with Cunard’s enthusiasm, good 
sense and business acumen. But what was 
then regarded as a large sum of money 
would have to be found, so he suggested 
that Cunard should consult George Burns 
and David Me Tver, who were engaged in 
the coasting trade between Liverpool and 
Glasgow, and had already given up sailing 
smacks for steam vessels. Thus it came 
about that when the Admiralty, at last 
regretting tlieir opposition to the steam 
engine, sought tenders for a mail contract 
by steamer, to the consternation of the 
Bristol company operating the Great 
Western, the tender which Cunard sub¬ 
mitted was not only the lowest, but offered 
much better conditions of service in return 
for a subsidy of only £50,000 per annum. 
The contract, covering a pe,riod of seven 
years, was 1 signed in May, 1839. Thus 
the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam Packet was founded, which 
was afterwards known as the Cunard 
Line. 

The contract provided that Burns and 
Maclver, on payment of £25,000, should 
take a half share in the mail contract and 
in the steamers to be employed in carrying 
the mails. They reserved the right to 
bring in others to share their partnership. 


1 
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This they did, forming a separate company 
as owners of the half share. 

George Bums (later Sir George Burns, 
Bt., father of the first Lord Inverclyde) 
and his friends soon realised that it would 
he more satisfactory if Cunard were brought 
into the new holding concern as a partner, 
and that the whole mail contract, and not 
merely the half of it, should be a partner¬ 
ship asset. Accordingly a new contract of 
co-partnery was entered into in May, 1840, 
with a capital of £270,000 in shares of £500 
each, of which Cunard held £67,500 and 
the other partners £202,500, all except 
about £20,000 of that sum being sub¬ 
scribed by the Burns, Maclver group and 
a number of business men in Glasgow. 
Although James Burns and his friends, 
within a month of the proposal being made 
to them, put up this large sum of capital 
and entered into the first co-partnery, paying 
Cunard £25,000 for their share of the mail 
contract, they combined their enterprise 
with prudent safeguards. If the net income 
of the business was not sufficient to pay a 
15 per cent, dividend for five years, after 
debiting 10 per cent, for depreciation on 
the ships, the difference was to be made 
up by Cunard out of the £50,000 with 
which he was credited in the books of 
the co-partnery as the value of the mail 
contract, and if the net profits for the 
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same period were only sufficient to pay 
the said 10 per cent, depreciation then 
Cunard was to forfeit altogether his £50,000. 
This financial arrangement is interesting as 
evidence of Canard's faith in the venture. 
In process of time all the shares became 
vested in the Cunard, Burns and Maclver 
families. Thus, at the hazard of £250,000, 
the Cunard Company was founded. 


THE OPENING UP OF SOUTH AFRICA 

As one wedding leads to other weddings, 
so the courage of these pioneers inspired 
others. But before describing these other 
ventures, the story may be told of Sir 
Donald Currie, who was to become in 
after years the friend of W. E. Gladstone, 
Lord Tennyson and other men of note. 
He was a Greenock boy, and when he 
should have been passing from an ele¬ 
mentary to a secondary school, or, if he 
had been born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, from a preparatory school to Eton, 
Harrow or Winchester, he entered a local 
shipping office as the easiest way to make 
a living. He became interested in the 
shipping industry and, coming to the con¬ 
clusion that there was little scope for him 
in his native town, decided to seek his 
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fortune in Liverpool, then the most famous 
of all ports, with its merchant princes such 
as the Gladstones, the Ewarts, the Rath- 
bones, the Croppers, and the Horsfalls, 
The reports that reached the boy of miles 
of docks and of vast warehouses stored 
with cotton and other things were inspiring. 
It was said that a merchant named John 
Brown had, in one year, 1836, done 
business to the extent of £10,000,000. If 
such things were possible with sailing ships, 
what might not be achieved with steamers ! 
So at eighteen years of age, Currie left 
Greenock for Liverpool. Fortune attended 
him. By the merest chance, one of the 
partners in the Cunard Steamship Com¬ 
pany was attracted by the ambitious youth 
and engaged him as a clerk. For a few 
years he was content to work hard and to 
watch all that was going on around him. 
He was promoted to a position of responsi¬ 
bility and was at length appointed the 
company’s agent at Havre in connection 
with a branch line of ships. He justified 
the confidence which had been placed in 
him, extending the business prosperously. 
In 1856, still a young man, he was recalled 
to Liverpoool, leaving his brother at 
Havre. 

Currie was ambitious, but was deter¬ 
mined, being a man of probity, not to bite 
the hand that had fed him. His thoughts 
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turned not to the starting of a rival com¬ 
pany to that of his employers, but to a 
fresh field of enterprise. He put a few 
sailing ships on the run from Liverpool to 
Calcutta and advertised fixed days of sail¬ 
ing, an innovation which was appreciated 
by both British and Indian shippers. 
Within two years he moved his office from 
Liverpool to London and became associ¬ 
ated with other modest shipping ventures. 
Then his eyes turned towards South Africa, 
which, he decided, was becoming of com¬ 
mercial importance. Why not a service 
of faster liners to that part of the Empire 
than were then on the route ? “In 1872,” 
he afterwards related, “ I thought the Cape 
Colony would have a future and it was 
given to me to assist in the development 
of that future.*' 

The ships on this route at that date were 
of only about 1,700 tons and were not 
remarkable for their speed. Currie was 
fully aware of the obstacles to his success, 
for the Union Steamship Company, financi¬ 
ally strong, was in possession of the field, 
enjoying all the benefits of a monopoly. 
But in a short time Currie's new line—the 
Castle Line, as it was called—claimed, and 
claimed successfully, the privilege of sharing 
the business of carrying the mails. From 
the day that he achieved this success, 
Currie never looked back. The competition 
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became so keen that at last the older 
company consented to an amalgamation— 
the Union-Castle Steamship Company— 
which now has a fleet of thirty liners of 
the highest class with a tonnage approach¬ 
ing 400,000 tons. Thus the Greenock boy 
founded one of the great links of the 
Empire. 


FROM " BEACH-BOY " TO SHIP-OWNER 

The notable achievement of Sir Donald 
Currie did not come, as has been explained, 
until long after other shipping ventures 
had been launched. Of these the history 
of the P. & O. Line is perhaps the out¬ 
standing illustration of the success of 
another “ Dick Whittington " of the ship¬ 
ping world. This company was founded, 
not by the British or Indian Government, 
but by two men with little capital except 
brains, Arthur Anderson and Brodie Wilcox, 
who knew they would have to fight the 
powerful East India Company. Wilcox 
was thirty-two years old when he left 
Newcastle-on-Tyne to open a little office 
in London as a shipbrolser and commission 
agent. Soon afterwards Anderson came on 
the scene. Bom in the Shetland Islands, 
there were few openings for any youngster. 
He became a “ beach-boy,*’ scrubbing and 
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washing fish and preparing it for the market, 
running messages, and generally making 
himself useful. It was not a very promising 
start. The boy was ambitious and devoted 
all his spare time to study. He was soon 
promoted to a stool in the office of the 
factor to Lord Dundas, the local land- 
owner. Within a few years, by a series of 
adventures to be met with usually only in 
novels, he at last reached London, the 
city of his dreams. “ I was a youth of 
such slender resources I was fain to dine 
upon a twopenny loaf, a pennyworth of 
cheese and a glass of porter every other 
day.” After many vicissitudes he came, 
by good fortune, under the notice of Mr. 
Wilcox, who engaged him as clerk. With¬ 
in seven years he was the shipbrolcer’s 
partner. 

Wilcox and Anderson built up a business 
with the Spanish Peninsula and were ap¬ 
pointed managers of a line of steamers 
running from London, but owned by a 
Dublin firm. At this time the mails were 
carried by the Admiralty in sailing packets. 
The partners determined to prove the great 
superiority of steam. The Government 
was at last converted to the practicability 
of their plan. Tenders were invited and 
Wilcox and Anderson obtained the mail 
contract on August 22nd, 1837. The first 
monthly sailing list was advertised in 
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September of the same year, which marks 
the foundation of regular sailings as carriers 
of the Royal Mail—a service which has 
continued without interruption to this 
day. 

At this time the mails to India were 
forwarded from the Peninsula by a cumber¬ 
some process, which became more compli¬ 
cated when the lighter mails were sent 
through France to Marseilles, thence by 
Admiralty packet boats to Malta, where 
they were met by packets carrying the 
heavy portion from Gibraltar and trans¬ 
ported to Alexandria. Wilcox and Ander¬ 
son again persuaded the authorities that 
they could carry the whole of the mails 
very much more efficiently all the way 
from London to Alexandria. Their scheme 
was at length approved. One of the new 
ships provided for this extended service 
was named the Oriental, and on Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1840, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company was incorpor¬ 
ated by Royal Charter. 

Beyond Alexandria, an inefficient and 
irregular service was maintained from Suez 
to Bombay by the East India Company. 
Its irregularity contrasted with the efficiency 
of the P. & 0 . ships. There was much dis¬ 
satisfaction in England with regard to both 
the mail service to India and the East India 
Company itself. With great courage, the 
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P. & O. built a fine new vessel, the Hindostan, 
for a new service between Calcutta, Madras, 
Ceylon and Suez before obtaining any 
promise of a mail contract on this route. 
A second large vessel had been ordered, 
and the company was bargaining for a 
third ship, while the Hindostan was about 
to set sail, when the contract was obtained, 
in spite of the jealous opposition of the 
East India Company, which was then 
suffering from old age and its bureaucratic 
administration. It was near the end of its 
career, having written a remarkable chapter 
in the commercial history of the world. 

Within twelve years of establishing 
the Mediterranean service, the P. & O. 
Company were carrying mails, passengers, 
and freight to the Near East, to India and 
to China and Australia. Under the charge 
of Sir Thomas Sutherland and later of Lord 
Inchcape, the company continued to match 
the enterprise of its founders and expanded 
its interests until to-day it owns or controls 
through subsidiary concerns the largest 
" group ” fleet in the world, comprising 
nearly three hundred ships of just under 
2,000,000 tons gross, with Sir William 
Currie as the chairman. Prudent finance, 
the ability to seize opportunities when they 
offered and to judge the changing course 
of trade, have been the secrets of the 
company's success. 
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A ROMANCE OF TIIE CARIBBEAN 

Here is another romance. In 1837, the 
year in which the P. & O. Company 
obtained its first mail contract, James 
MacQueen, traveller, geographer, journalist 
and statistician, a man of varied activities, 
proposed that a steamship service should 
be established between England and the 
Caribbean, condemning the Admiralty's 
little “ coffin brigs.” as a disgrace to the 
country. His proposal was turned down. 
Later in the same year, however, he pro¬ 
duced a complete scheme of main line 
services with transfer stations and con¬ 
necting lines to all the important ports of 
the Caribbean, boldly planning his routes 
so as to take advantage of the canal which 
he envisaged would be cut through the 
Central American isthmus “at no distant 
date ”—though in fact it was over seventy- 
five years before this project was com¬ 
pleted. MacQueen gained the support of 
the great postal reformer, Rowland Hill, 
and of the West India Committee. Eventu¬ 
ally the contract was obtained and the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company secured 
its Royal Charter of incorporation in Sep¬ 
tember, 1839. The company began with 
a flourish by ordering simultaneously four¬ 
teen steamers, among the largest in 
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existence. MacQueen soon disappeared, 
but others of greater experience in business 
affairs took the helm. This line suffered 
many vicissitudes in the course of its 
career, but it survived each in turn. As 
the Royal Mail Lines, with a fleet of up¬ 
wards of 316,000 tons, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Lord Essendon, it reached its 
centenary at a time when the country needed 
its services as never before—three weeks 
after the declaration of war in September, 
1939 - 

The record of the triumph of undaunted 
men of vision over seemingly impossible 
barriers might be extended almost 
indefinitely. The history of every one 
of the liner companies which sail from 
London, Southampton, Liverpool, New- 
castle-on-Tyne or Glasgow is a story of the 
romantic career of one man. The Govern¬ 
ment in every instance stood aloof, doing 
at most no more than grant contracts for 
the carnage of the mails. These subven¬ 
tions were a valuable aid in the early days 
of the shipping companies, but they would 
have proved useless if the managements 
had not been efficient, gaining the sup¬ 
port of the public, passengers as well as 
traders. 

Under the pressure of foreign competition 
lines have since been grouped together, but 
it is the personal element which still counts 
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in the administration. And the family 
tradition has been preserved in many cases 
in spite of the passage of time and the 
changes in trading conditions. On the 
waterside at the great ports names which 
were familiar in the early days of steam 
navigation may still be seen on the plates 
of the shipping offices. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ISLANDERS AT BAY 

The people of the British Isles have always 
had to live dangerously—because of “ the 
envy of less happier lands.” Must they 
continue to do so, dependent on ships, the 
targets of any enemy ? 

For many centuries the peril was invasion 
by sea. When the industrial revolution of 
tlie nineteenth century had rendered this 
country so largely dependent on food from 
other countries, starvation became an ever¬ 
present danger. Since the troop-carrying 
aeroplane, as used by the Germans in the 
Lowlands in the present war, was developed, 
invasion by air has become a menace, 
though the threat of invasion by sea remains, 
while starvation is more imminent than it 
was owing to the increased range of action 
and greater sea worthiness of the ocean¬ 
going submarine and the mobility of the 
bomb-dropping or mine-laying aeroplane. 
So to-day we stand at bay against both 
threats. Not only is the danger twofold, 
indeed threefold, but the cause of envy is the 
greater owing to the extent and prosperity 
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of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
to the inhabitants of which this country 
is “home ”—the sweetest word in the Eng¬ 
lish language. 

For many centuries the population of 
this country, sparse and widely scattered, 
was never free from the threat of invasion 
by sea. “ What more easy,” men and 
women of the sail era asked, “ than for an 
enemy to throw thousands of troops across 
the Straits of Dover, a matter of only 
thirty miles, at a selected moment of 
British weakness when tlie wind is favour¬ 
able ? " The Romans, in virtue of superior 
sea-power, had conquered England and 
remained its masters for four centuries, 
and later the Normans had come to these 
shores because they also had learnt the 
secret of sea-power. Why should not this 
island be again successfully invaded ? 

For the defence of this country down to 
the time of Henry VII, when the Royal 
Navy was founded, reliance was placed on 
merchant ships of the Channel ports, and 
in return for such services these ports and 
their citizens obtained much prized privi¬ 
leges and liberties. The Cinque ports were 
the guardians of the “ Narrow Seas ”— 
Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Romney and 
Hythe, and later Rye and Winchelsea. 
But little reliance could be placed in a 
heterogeneous and undisciplined force. For 
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a long time the British people could not 
make up their minds how to deal with 
invasion. At length Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in face of a good deal of criticism from 
contemporary soldiers, laid down the true 
doctrine of defence for such an island State 
—ships and yet more ships., In his “History 
of the World ” he discussed “ the proper 
policy ” for this country. “ Surely I hold 
that the best way is to keep our enemy 
from treading upon our shores; wherein, 
if we fail, then must we seek to make him 
wish that he had stayed at his own home.” 
And he added that “ there is no man 
ignorant that ships, without putting them¬ 
selves out of breath, will easily outrun the 
soldiers that coast them. And I know it 
to be true that a fleet of ships may be seen 
at sunset, and after it, at the Lizard, yet 
by the next morning, they may recover 
Portland, whereas an army on foot shall 
not be able to march it in six days. Again 
when those troops lodged on the sea shores 
shall be forced to run from place to place 
in vain after a fleet of ships, they will at 
length sit down in the midway and leave 
all to adventure.” In these words the 
doctrine of what in later centuries came 
to be known as the “ Blue Water School ” 
was first enunciated. Raleigh was a pioneer 
to whom after generations owed a great 
debt of gratitude. 
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INVASIONS OF ENGLAND 

Only gradually was the soundness of 
this doctrine appreciated, finding expres¬ 
sion in adequate naval defence. Whenever 
the strength of the Royal Navy was allowed 
to decline, the menace was a real one. On 
more than fifty occasions since the Norman 
Conquest, these islands have been invaded 
by French, Danes, Germans, Italians and 
Spaniards. Invasion is perhaps an in¬ 
appropriate word for these adventures. 
They were rather in the nature of raids. 
But, at any rate, they proved that these 
islands were not inviolable. 

In “ The Trumpet Major ” Thomas Hardy 
has described the state of panic which 
existed in the early years of last century, 
even as far south as Dorsetshire. The 
militia was embodied, volunteers with 
“ pick-axes, spades, shovels, bill-hooks or 
other working implements " were warned 
by Royal Proclamation to be ready for 
service, bonfires were built on the head¬ 
lands to be fired so as to give the alarm 
in case of a landing, and the population 
lived in a condition of terror. At Dover, 
where the narrowness of the Channel was 
believed to offer to Napoleon the best 
chance of a successful landing, troops were 
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always on guard and, in order to suggest 
that they were more numerous than they, 
in fact, were, women dressed in red cloaks 
walked to and fro on the cliffs in sight of 
the commanders of the waiting flotillas on 
the French coast. 

So little was starvation feared down to 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
that legislation was in force, which either 
regulated the import of com by means of a 
duty or entirely prohibited it. The agri¬ 
cultural interest was all-powerful and the 
urban population, which was only slowly 
increasing, suffered. Parliament, in effect, 
stopped all cargoes of foreign grain entering 
the ports except when famine prices ruled. 
The history of the Com Laws is one of the 
most fascinating studies of legislative inep¬ 
titude, but it cannot be pursued in these 
pages. It is, however, of interest to recall, 
as an indication of the change in economic 
conditions that has occurred in the period 
of just short of a hundred years which 
elapsed between the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars and the opening of the war of 1914-18, 
that under the influence of the Com Laws, 
the average price of British wheat reached 
the figure of 119s. 6d, in 1801, and three 
years later, though the price had not fallen 
lower than 98s. rod. in the preceding twelve 
months, a prohibitory import duty was 
imposed when the home price was 63s. or 
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less, while the export bounty remained effec¬ 
tive, but was only at the rate of 40s. a 
quarter. Though agitation against the 
Corn Laws gained ground, it was not until 
1849 that they were finally swept away, so 
slow was the country to realise the change 
in the character of its defence problem. 

When the menace of invasion was miti¬ 
gated owing to the expansion of the Royal 
Navy, the spectre of starvation slowly 
arose owing to the country's increased 
dependence on overseas supplies of food as 
a result of the phenomenal increase in the 
population, which rose from 16,345,000 in 
1801 to 46,089,000 in 1914—or almost 
trebled. " Would it be a difficult task 
to an enemy to interrupt the stream 
of merchant shipping ? " That was the 
question which for many years vexed 
the public mind. Before there was any 
idea that the U-boat might be used for 
attacking shipping, a Royal Commission 
studied the problem, and its conclusions, 
which were published a few years before 
the war of 1914-18, were not consoling. 
In the main report it was stated that the 
country would not be safe to count upon 
reserves of wheat and flour within the 
United Kingdom amounting to much more 
than five and a half weeks’ supply; that in 
time of war the rise in the price of bread 
was certain to be great and " very possibly 
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immense ” ; and that “ the suffering in 
consequence among the poor, and especially 
if the rise was prolonged, would lead to the 
danger of pressure being placed upon the 
Government and add to their embarrass¬ 
ment at moments of great crisis.” The 
" new piracy ” greatly increased the peril 
of a country completely dependent on its 
merchant shipping. 

THE MISSION OF BRITISH SEAMEN 

Such, in brief, are the conditions of 
menace under which the people of the 
British Isles lived in past centuries. How, 
then, has it come about that this country, 
with an area of only 121,000 square miles, 
much of it forest, moor and lake, has 
become the pivot of an empire which em¬ 
braces one fourth of the land surface of 
the globe, the inhabitants of which are 
now fighting in the common cause ? It is 
smaller than New Zealand and only about 
half the size of France or Germany. It 
has little natural wealth, but has to buy 
from other countries most of its raw 
materials and half its food. 

Historians, with their eyes filled with 
pomp and intrigues of court and the move¬ 
ment of armies and navies and impressed 
by the talking of politicians, have not 
answered that inquiry ; they have never 
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realised tlie part which seamen have played 
in the spread of civilisation in the world. 

In A History of Europe which has 
probably had a larger circulation than 
any modern history, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
has written on progress in the Western 
Hemisphere from neolithic man to the 
present day without a reference to the 
part which seamen and ships, and particu¬ 
larly British seamen and British ships, have 
played in the political development of this 
island country and its continental neigh¬ 
bours. He has ignored the reaction of the 
industrial revolution in these islands on 
shipping, as well as on shipbuilding, as 
though these two industries had not in 
modem times provided the foundations on 
which international trade was created to 
the enrichment of mankind and especially 
of the peoples of Europe. Nothing is said 
of the advantages which the British mer¬ 
chant has obtained over his competitors in 
Europe owing to the cheapness of ocean 
transport for his imports of food and raw 
materials and for his exports of manu¬ 
factures. 

Our forefathers, engaged in the pacifica¬ 
tion of their homeland, were not pioneers. 
Seamen of other races enlarged man’s 
knowledge of the extent, wonders and 
riches of the unexplored regions of the 
world. Having paid the price of discovery, 
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they claimed exclusive rights of navigation 
in the seas into which they had broken. 
The Republic of Venice was recognised as 
Sovereign of the Adriatic Sea, and the 
Republic of Genoa as the Sovereign 
of the Ligurean Sea. Portugal claimed 
sovereignty over the whole of the Indian 
Ocean and of the Atlantic south of 
Morocco. Spain asserted exclusive rights 
over the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Both Portugal and Spain based their 
claims on two Papal Bulls promulgated by 
Alexander VI in 1493 which divided the 
New World between these two Powers. 
Sweden and Denmark claimed " absolute 
sovereignty over the Baltic, and Great 
Britain a limited sovereignty over ‘the 
Narrow Seas,’ the North Sea and the Atlantic 
from North Cape to Cape Finisterre.” 1 

Down to three hundred and fifty years 
ago the people in the British Isles were 
virtually prisoners, They could trade on 
sufferance with the Continent, but British 
merchant seamen were debarred from 
entering the more distant seas until Queen 
Elizabeth, coming to the throne in 1588 
(which was marked by the fortunate loss 
of Calais), threw down her proud challenge. 
" A title to the ocean cannot belong to any 

1 International Law, by Professor L. F. L. Oppenheim, 
Wbewell Professor of International Law, Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity. 
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people or any private person, for as much 
as neither nature nor public use and 
custom permit any possession thereof.” 
That was the first declaration of the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas, which 
British seamen of later years made a 
reality. 

Queen Elizabeth’s challenge was the 
turning point in the history of this country. 
At the risk of their lives, but with the 
prospect of rich booty, British seamen 
roamed the oceans in after years, fighting 
for the right to share hi the bounty of the 
world. Close to the Devon coast may still 
be seen Hayes Barton, where Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the first seaman to plant the 
British flag in the New World, was bom 
and not far away, within a few miles of 
Totnes is Dartington Hall, 1 the stately 
home of his mother, Catherine Champer- 
nowne, and the mother also of his half- 
brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the founder 
of Newfoundland. In spite of the daring 
of such men—not forgetting other merchant 
seamen, Drake, Hawkins, Grenfell and 
Frobisher and others—the laying of the 
foundations of the British Empire was a 
slow and hazardous task. In the last years 
of Queen Elizabeth, England had no 

1 Dartington Hall, -when in a state of ruin, was purchased 
in 19*5 and has since been completely restored by Mr. 
Leonard H. Elmhirst and liis wife and has become an experi¬ 
mental centre in rural industry, research and education. 
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possessions outside Europe, for all the 
schemes of settlement, from that of Hore 
in Henry VIII’s reign to those of Gilbert 
and Raleigh, had failed alike. Scotland 
was a separate kingdom; and the English 
were but a colony in Ireland surrounded 
by an alien population. But the romance 
of geography had seized hold of the people 
of the Elizabethan age, enlarging the 
boundaries of their knowledge and hopes. 


“ WHOEVER COMMANDS THE SEA ...” 

We owe the British Empire not to the 
wisdom of Sovereigns or Parliaments, or 
to a deliberately adopted policy, but to the 
roving spirit of merchant seamen. It has 
been said that “ the story of the making 
of England is the story of an island 
gradually severing its political existence 
from that of the adjoining continent and 
of divers elements on that island gradually 
coalescing into a nation, the island nation 
then produced being in a high degree 
a seafaring, enterprising, self-dependent 
people.” 1 While the British people were 
going about tlieir daily business, without 
molestation from the warring peoples on 
the Continent because of the “moat,” 

1 The British Empire, by Sir Charles Lucas, 
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their seamen sailed the seas, hoisting the 
British flag here and there and then asking 
their Government at home, usually un¬ 
willing, to recognise their acts. These 
sailors, the agents of enterprising merchants, 
first made the seas free and then they took 
advantage of the freedom they had won. 

As Sir Walter Raleigh enunciated the 
true doctrine of defence against invasion, 
so he expressed the true doctrine of trade in 
which they placed their reliance. “ Whoso¬ 
ever commands the sea commands the 
trade; whosoever commands the trade of 
the world commands the riches of the 
world and consequently the world itself." 
The British people have had no desire to 
command the World or to monopolise its 
trade. But as the result of their seamen's 
intrepidity, they have carried liberal 
civilisation to the four corners of the world 
and in so doing have made mankind their 
debtors. Under the threat of aggression, 
the four corners of the world have since 
come together in two periods of world 
crisis to fight in the cause of freedom. 

All down the centuries the British island¬ 
ers, with their home set in the Northern 
Seas, have stood at bay, but now the whole 
English sneaking world has become a bul¬ 
wark against the enemies of the liberal 
civilisation, which had its birth in this 
country and is to-day the common heritage 
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of the inhabitants of one quarter of the globe. 
The merchant seamen, in face of the challenge 
of U-boats, mines, raiders and bomb¬ 
ing aeroplanes, are maintaining the essen¬ 
tial communications of the greatest trading 
community which has ever existed—a league 
of free nations. The whole structure of the 
Empire rests now, as in the past, on these 
sailors, who, guarded by the Royal Navy, 
keep open the channels without which the 
strength of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations could not be mobilised for the 
purposes of peace or war. 


SEA POWER AND AIR POWER 

What of the future ? Will ships con¬ 
tinue to be the main factor in shaping the 
destiny of the British peoples ? The flight 
of an aeroplane from the United States to 
the British Isles between breakfast and tea, 
a matter of eight and a half hours, suggests 
that man’s conquest of the air will have a 
far reaching influence on shipping. It may 
be more feasible for a Londoner, leaving 
his home on Saturday evening, to spend 
Sunday basking in the sunshine of Miami 
and be back in his office under the shadow 
of St. Paul's on Monday than it was for 
his grandfather to travel to and from 
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Brighton in the week-end before the motor 
car arrived. 

This is the age of speed and still more 
speed. It was in reply to this challenge 
that the Atlantic liners Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth were built, and that faster 
passenger ships were put on the South 
African and Australian and Eastern routes. 
The ingenuity of naval architects and 
marine engineers was also turned to the 
designing of cargo ships which would com¬ 
plete their journeys quicker than in the 
past, with an actual saving in expenditure 
on fuel, stores and wages. 

In modem war there is a race between 
the destruction of merchant tonnage and 
its production. That condition tends to 
stabilise speeds at sea. Engineering re¬ 
search is arrested owing to the need to 
standardise designs in order to obtain a 
large output from the shipyards to replace 
losses. But in the case of the aeroplane, 
still in an early stage of development, war 
stimulates research without regard to cost, 
since in the contest of violence money is 
a minor consideration; every new type 
produced must have a higher speed than 
its predecessor so as to outmanoeuvre and 
destroy the enemy. All that counts is 
victory. 

One of the outstanding advantages which 
this island country has enjoyed in the past 
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has been cheap sea transport. Thus it has 
been able to place its manufactures, as 
well as its coal, on the markets of the 
world without incurring such heavy rail¬ 
way charges as its Continental competitors 
must pay. The British traveller has also 
profited from the relatively low cost of 
a voyage in a liner as compared with 
the price of a railway ticket. When 
the war is over we shall want to gain 
similar advantages from our insular state. 
Travel by air will continue to be much 
more expensive than by sea. The liner 
can carry hundreds of passengers, whereas 
the aeroplane will never accommodate more 
than a relatively small number of persons. 
So the cost of air travel must be higher 
than that of sea travel. 

When peace comes, considerations of 
economy will again assert themselves. The 
increase of the speed of the aeroplane under 
war conditions will react on the rate at 
which air travel will be possible in times 
of peace. It will be faster than it was. 
Though the cost of operating an aeroplane 
will be reduced, it will still be an obstacle 
to the average traveller. The world will 
be much poorer, but the proverbial saying 
that " time is money " will still make its 
appeal to the business man in a hurry. If 
he has to go overseas, leaving his affairs 
in the charge of others, he will want to 
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reach his destination on the American 
Continent, in South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand or India and return home in as 
short a time as possible. His time may 
be so valuable that the saving of a few 
days by travelling by air, though the 
expense will be much greater, may be an 
economy. Shipping will lose the patronage 
of such passengers, but more people will 
be travelling and thus both the ship and 
the aeroplane will prosper. When it was 
decided that “ first class mails,” as the 
Americans call them, should be carried to 
and from this country by air instead of by 
sea, it was prophesied that the shipping 
companies would suffer seriously, but the 
increase in second class mail—parcels, etc. 
—was so great that they had a larger 
volume of mail than before. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE SHIP 

To the limit of vision, the liner with 
a speed of only from 20 to 22 knots will 
offer superior accommodation—spacious 
air-conditioned public rooms, comfortable 
cabins, deck sports, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, well-stocked library, music saloon 
and other amenities which make a voyage 
pleasant. Moreover, the passengers will 
include hundreds of men and women of 
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varying experiences, and a voyage will 
offer to them social attractions which an 
aeroplane—even the largest aeroplane which 
the mind of man can imagine—can never 
give. For many people there is happiness 
in numbers. They like mixing with their 
fellows. 

The competition between the ship of the 
sea and the ship of the air will be keen, 
but there is no reason to expect that the 
rivalry will drive off the seas such luxury 
ships as are to be seen in times of peace 
on the great ocean tracks. There will be 
plenty of passengers who will prefer the 
cheapness, comfort and comparative slow¬ 
ness of the sea passage to the more ex¬ 
pensive travel and the cramped conditions 
of the aeroplane, even though its speed is so 
much higher. The rivalry of the air will 
probably lead the naval architect and the 
marine engineer to redouble their efforts 
to design vessels of higher speed and even 
superior social amenities than we were 
familiar with on the eve of the present 
war. 

What of the trading ship ? The weight 
which an aeroplane can carry is so limited 
that it can never compete in the carriage 
of heavier cargoes such as grain, coal, ores, 
rubber, oil and so on. Moreover, in the 
case of such cargoes, the cost of carriage is 
an important factor and the time factor is 
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of little consequence. No doubt the ten¬ 
dency will be for the speed of the cargo 
liner and the tramp to rise, but the move¬ 
ment will be limited by cost. The merchant 
is not, as a rule, in a hurry to get the goods 
he has bought overseas so long as the 
transport is cheap and safe and, above 
every other consideration comes cheap¬ 
ness ! 

In the latest year for which figures are 
available (1938) the imports which were 
brought into the ports of the British Isles 
weighed 67,300,000 tons; the exports of 
British manufacturers which were carried 
to the markets of the world were of 
11,470,000 tons, while 38,200,000 tons of 
coal were also exported. Is it imaginable 
that cargoes of 117,000,000 tons could be 
carried by air each year ? The volume of 
trade, apart from questions of cost, rules 
out such a development. What is true of 
British foreign trade is true of all the trade 
between the units of the British Empire as 
well as between foreign nations. 

In spite of the subsidised competition of 
foreign shipping, much of it favoured by 
nationalistic legislation, such as coastal 
reservation laws with a generous inter¬ 
pretation of the word " coastal," British 
shipping was still carrying about 40 per 
cent, of all the ocean-borne trade of the 
world before the war. As we are islanders, 
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it was our most essential industry, sup¬ 
porting our national prestige in ail the 
seas; providing our producers and con¬ 
sumers with the most economical trans¬ 
port ; giving, directly and indirectly, em¬ 
ployment for about one million men ; and, 
by its gross earnings outside our own 
waters, supplying exports, though invisible 
exports, larger than those of any other 
industry, textiles, wool, coal, iron or steel. 
Shipping in one year contributed no less 
than £340,000,000 to the balancing of our 
national trading account. To that extent 
it paid for imports of food and raw 
materials. 

The great passenger liner fills the eye of 
the observer and plays no mean part in 
the social intercourse of the peoples of the 
world, but the backbone of the shipping 
industry is the ship which is built for the 
carriage of international trade. The char¬ 
acter of the luxury liner may undergo 
changes owing to the rivalry of the aero¬ 
plane, but the cargo carrying ship will still 
have its part to play in the interchange of 
foods between nations. 

If State interference is restricted, the 
prospect is that the British shipping in¬ 
dustry, the triumph of private enterprise, 
will have an opportunity after the war of 
regaining its former predominance on the 
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Faced with the double peril of starvation 
and invasion, to which ships of commerce 
guarded by ships of war are the antidote, 
we must continue to live with our backs to 
the wall so long as there is the possibility 
of our sea communications being inter¬ 
rupted. However much agriculture may 
be developed, this country can never raise 
much more than half the food which its 
population, three times as large as at the 
beginning of last century, requires, while 
it must remain dependent on merchant 
ships for its raw materials—wool, cotton, 
rubber and mineral ores, as well as for its 
oil fuel. 

So the merchant seaman will continue to 
be the final arbiter of our fate. 
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